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Twenty-seven  hundred  years 
ago,  the  Greek  philosopher  He- 
siod said: 

“Badness  you  can  get  easily, 
in  quantity:  The  road  is  smooth 
and  it  lies  close  by.  But  in  front 
of  excellence  the  immortal  gods 
have  put  sweat,  and  long  and 
steep  is  the  way  to  it.” 

Hesiod  never  read  In  Search 
of  Excellence  or  saw  Charriots 
of  Fire,  but  he  understood  the 
essential  truth  of  excellence:  It’s 
a lot  tougher  to  be  good  than 
bad. 

In  this  month’s  JOURNAL,  we 
feature  those  members  of  the 
Army  recruiting  team  who  are 
“the  best  of  the  best.”  Each  has 
found  the  truth  of  Hesiod’s  phil- 
osophy. Each  has  discovered 
that  the  rewards  of  being  the 
“best”  (including  self-satisfac- 
tion) are  well  worth  the  extra  ef- 
fort. 

By  the  “best,”  I mean  those 
“most  valuable”  recruiters  who 
were  first  selected  by  their  im- 
mediate supervisors  at  the  re- 
cruiting station  and  company. 


These  MVPs  attained,  main- 
tained and  sustained  excellence. 
But  they  didn’t  do  it  alone,  MVPs 

had  a team  behind  them.  A 
great  team  makes  is  possible 
for  a great  player  to  be  recog- 
nized. I congratulate  and  thank 
those  military  and  civilian  team- 
mates --  more  than  12,000  of 
them  --  who  worked  hard  to  make 
it  happen. 

I look  forward  to  next  year’s 
list  of  “the  best  of  the  best.” 
I’m  sure  I’ll  see  some  of  the 
same  names.  However,  I also 
know  I’ll  find  the  names  of  some 
teammates  who  did  not  make 
the  listthisyear.  My  best  wishes 
to  all  of  you. 


J.  O.  BRADSHAW 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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Ethics  play  role  in  training 


by  Gen.  John  A.  Whickham  Jr. 
Army  Chief  of  Staff 


Editors  Note:  This  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  commentaries  written  by  Gen. 
Wickham  on  Army  ethics  and  the  impor- 
tance of  them  for  producing  better  sol- 
diers and  better  units.  The  first  commen- 
tary “Caring,”  was  published  in  the 
February/March  issue  of  the  recruiter 
JOURNAL 

“Training  is  not  done  in  a sterile 
environment  of  cold  calculating  man- 
agement Training  has  to  be  rooted 
in  deep  ideals  and  beliefs  ~*  something 
worth  dying  for.  The  warmth  of  ser- 
vice to  those  beliefs  - love  of  country, 
pride  and  belief  in  each  other  - yes, 
duty,  honor,  country  --  that’s  the 
warrior  ethic,”  said  retired  Army  Gen. 
Richard  E.  Cavazos. 

The  Army  is  in  a state  of  transition, 
preparing  itself  for  the  challenges  of 
the  future.  Missions  are  more  diverse 
and  demanding.  Thus,  the  training  of 
our  soldiers  and  units  becomes  more 
important  than  ever  before.  Since 
readiness  is  our  priority  task,  quality 
training  is  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  able  to  fulfill  our  missions  and 
responsibly  use  the  resources  en- 
trusted to  us. 

Today  there  are  many  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  challenging  environ- 
ment within  which  we  must  train  our 
soldiers  and  units: 

a.  - The  threats  to  our  security 
are  dangerous  and  growing.  Hence  the 
Army  must  be  prepared  for  the  broad 
spectrum  of  missions  with  the  great- 
est risk  of  hostilities  being  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  spectrum  where 
most  of  the  conflicts  today  are  taking 
place.  As  a consequence,  we  must  be 
deadly  serious  about  our  business  of 
being  ready  for  war  - so  as  to  assure 
peace.  If  we  compromise  on  stan- 
dards of  training,  we  jeopardize  unit 
cohesion  and  the  lives  of  our  soldiers 
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who  may  have  to  fight  tomorrow  or 
deploy  rapidly  without  further 
preparation.  At  times  we  may  have 
the  luxury  of  “training  up”  for  an 
assigned  mission.  However,  most  of 
the  time,  we  will  not.  Grenada  is  the 
classic  example. 

b.  - Over  400  new  warfighting 
systems  are  being  developed  and 
fielded  within  the  Army.  Many  ex- 
hibit unrivaled  mobility  and  lethality. 
They  are  also  sophisticated,  requiring 
a high  level  of  knowledge  and  profi- 
ciency by  crew  and  commanders  if 
we  are  to  capitalize  on  their  capabil- 
ities. 

c.  ••  An  evolution  in  doctrine  and 
tactics  now  places  unprecedented 
emphasis  on  initiative,  offensive  ac- 
tion, flexibility  and  coordination 
within  the  combined  arms  team.  New 
tactical  concepts  require  excellence 
in  professionalism  and  military  skills 
by  leaders  at  all  levels. 

d.  — Volunteer  soldiers  are  first 
class  soldiers  who  are  smart,  tough 
and  patriotic.  They  expect  first  class 
leadership  and  training.  Making  the 
most  of  this  superhuman  resource 
calls  for  training  that  is  demanding, 
realistic  and  imaginative.  Quality  sol- 
diers deserve  quality  training.  After 
all,  tough  training  saves  lives  in  bat- 
tle. Soldiers  instinctively  know  this 
and  our  mission  demands  it. 

e.  ~ To  be  effective,  Army  training 
must  start  at  the  top.  Because  of  this, 
we  have  initiated  a thorough  study 
of  officer  professional  development. 
This  was  completed  last  year.  By 
mid-1985  we  plan  to  conclude  similar 
studies  of  the  warrant  officer  and 
NCO  corps.  These  comprehensive 
studies  will  focus  on  officer,  warrant 
officer  and  NCO  training  and  profes- 
sional development  in  Army  schools, 
and  their  output  will  be  relevant  to 
training  needs  in  light  of  future  Army 
missions  and  requirements. 


Army  Chief  of  Staff 


1.  The  soon-to-be  published 
CAPSTONE  Training  Manual  for  the 
Army,  FM  25-1,  describes  what  it 
takes  to  provide  training  that  devel- 
ops strong  bonds  and  confidence  be- 
tween soldiers  and  leaders.  This  type 
of  training  reflects  our  commitment 
to  professional  excellence  and  the 
warrior  ethic.  The  points  that  follow 
highlight  what  good  training  is  and 
what  it  achieves: 
a.  - As  all  of  us  know  from  per- 
sonal experience,  good  training  bonds 
units.  Training  involves  shared  exper- 
iences and  mutual  challenges  that  de- 
velop and  sustain  cohesion.  Training 
generates  confidence  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  its  leaders  which  in  turn 
strengthens  the  morale  of  each  sol- 
dier. The  Israeli  Army  has  discovered 
this  from  its  studies  of  why  some 
units  perform  and  survive  better  than 
others  in  battle. 
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b.  ••  Good  training  leads  directly 
to  good  discipline  --  both  collective 
and  individual.  Concurrently,  good 
training  develops  initiative  and  re- 
sourcefulness: The  ability  to  perform 
independently  under  a wide  range  of 
conditions. 

c.  --  Good  training  for  soldiers 
builds  faith  and  trust  in  the  chain  of 
command  and  is  conducted  by  leaders 
who  are  proficient,  dedicated  and 
concerned  for  their  soldiers’  well 
being. 

d.  - Good  training  concentrates 
on  wartime  missions  and  the  way 
units  are  going  to  fight,  but  at  the 
same  time  assures  that  the  training 
is  safe.  Training  can  be  tough  and 
demanding  without  being  reckless  or 
careless  about  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
our  precious  human  resource. 

e.  - Good  training  is  performance- 
orientated  with  realistic  objectives  for 
each  training  period.  It  develops  and 
sustains  the  skills  of  soldiers  and 
leaders  within  the  organization. 

f.  --  Good  training  sticks  to  Army 
doctrine  in  order  to  standardize  what 
is  taught.  If  we  don’t  standardize, 
we  waste  soldiers’  time  because  they 
have  to  unlearn  and  relearn,  time  and 
again,  as  they  move  from  unit  to  unit. 


At  the  same  time,  good  training  is 
not  rote,  unimaginative  or  boring  to 
the  soldier.  It  takes  full  advantage  of 
the  National  Training  Center  and 
major  training  opportunities.  Inno- 
vative training  challenges  the  soldiers 
physically  and  mentally  to  be  all  he 
or  she  can  be. 

g.  — Good  training  involves  hold- 
ing our  soldiers  and  their  leaders  re- 
sponsible for  training  to  the  standards 
needed  to  ensure  success  on  future 
battlefields.  However,  this  account- 
ability must  emphasize  learning  and 
teaching  rather  than  retribution.  Good 
training  means  learning  from  mis- 
takes, and  allowing  plenty  of  room 
for  personal  and  professional  growth. 
We  can  do  this  in  peacetime;  in  war- 
time we  can’t. 

h.  ••  Good  training  means  recog- 
nizing the  high  value  of  soldiers'  time. 
Good  commanders  protect  their  units 
from  training  detractors  and  last  min- 
ute changes.  They  take  the  time  to 
observe,  coach  and  teach  one-on-one, 
capitalizing  on  a soldier’s  spare  time 
during  field  training  exercises  and 
major  training  events. 


1.  --  Good  training  means  strong 
leadership  development  with  NCOs 
fully  responsible  for  Individual 
training  and  officers  responsible  for 
unit  training.  Good  commanders  give 
a high  priority  to  training  their 
trainers. 

2.  In  summary,  there’s  a syner- 
gism that  comes  from  well  trained 
soldiers  and  units.  Such  units  have  a 
greater  capability  than  the  mere  sum 
of  the  parts.  They  perform  and  sur- 
vive better  in  battle  and  have  fewer 
casualties.  Morale,  esprit,  discipline 
— all  are  elements  of  this  phenom- 
enon. But  an  individual  soldier's  com- 
petence and  confidence  in  his  military 
skills  and  capabilities,  as  well  as  con- 
fidence in  his  leaders,  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  elements  to  ensure 
success  on  the  battlefield  and  sur- 
vival under  tough  and  dangerous 
conditions.  Quality  training  of  qual- 
ity  soldiers  by  quality  leaders  will 
make  this  all  happen. 


News  clip 

'Year  of  Army  Leadership’ 


“Leadership”  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  Army  theme  for  1985 
by  Army  Secretary  John  O.  Marsh 
Jr,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  John 
A.  Wickham  Jr. 

The  Army’s  top  leaders  said: 
“Leadership  remains  the  key  in- 
gredient that  enables  our  Army  to 
meet  successfully  the  challenges 
we  face.  Leadership  is  vital  for 
molding  Army  members'  aspira- 


tions, skills  and  capacities  into  an 
organization  able  to  deter,  fight  and 
win  in  defense  of  our  national  in- 
terest. 

“No  matter  what  the  leader's 
rank  or  organizational  level,  each 
leader  has  the  same  obligation. 
That  obligation  is  to  inspire  and 
develop  excellence  in  individuals 
and  organizations,  train  members 
toward  professional  competency. 


instill  members  with  a spirit  to  win, 
see  to  their  needs  and  well  being 
and  to  set  standards  that  will  be 
emulated  by  those  they  lead. 

“The  bond  between  the  leader, 
the  led,  and  the  organization  must 
produce  leaders  who  are  grounded 
in  the  fundamentals,  yet  responsive 
to  new  ideas.  We  call  on  all  of  you 
to  make  this  theme  of  leadership 
a reality  in  the  total  Army.” 
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Regular  Army 
Recruiter 
of  the  Year 


Staff  Sgt  Henry  L.  Ogle 


“Do  what  you  have  been  taught, 
and  use  the  tools  that  were  given  to 
you  at  the  ‘schoolhouse’  and  you  will 
succeed  in  recruiting,”  said  Staff  Sgt. 
Henry  L.  Ogle,  Regular  Army  Re- 
cruiter of  the  Year  from  the  5th  Re- 
cruiting Brigade  (Southwest).  “Recruit 
with  honesty,  don’t  harbor  any  secrets 
from  your  applicants,  and  above  all 
believe  strongly  in  what  you  are  sell- 
ing. These  traits  will  benefit  all  re- 
cruiters in  meeting  their  assigned 
missions,”  said  Ogle. 

Currently  station  commander  of  the 
Greenville,  Miss,  recruiting  station 
in  the  Jackson  Battalion,  Ogle  has 
earned  the  Commanding  General  Tro- 
phy, and  a recruiter  Gold  Badge  with 
three  sapphires.  He  is  now  working 
toward  his  recruiter  ring. 


Prior  to  his  assignment  with 
USAREC,  Ogle  was  a finance  NCOIC 
with  the  Fort  Polk,  La.,  finance  of- 
fice. 

A native  of  Norco,  Calif.,  Ogle 
graduated  from  Norco  Senior  High 
School.  He  is  presently  enrolled  in  the 
recruiter  advanced  correspondence 
course.  He  has  also  completed  the  re- 
cruiter and  station  commanders 
courses. 

Ogle  and  his  wife,  Donna,  have 
three  children,  Richard,  11;  Roben, 

8;  and  Rochelle,  7.  They  presently 
reside  in  Greenville,  Miss. 

Donna  is  very  supportive  of  his 
Army  career  and  his  recruiting  duties. 
“Donna  understands  that  this  job  takes 
up  a lot  of  time;  she  also  tries  to  assist 


by  recommending  people  that  she 
meets  within  the  community  and  at 
work,”  Ogle  said. 

When  spare  time  presents  itself, 
Ogle’s  hobbies  include  baseball,  soft- 
ball  and  basketball. 


During  Fiscal  Year  1984,  Ogle  en- 
listed 80  people;  25  were  high  school 
seniors.  This  was  for  an  assigned  ob- 
jective of  35.  “I  attribute  my  success 
to  my  excellent  high  school  program, 
and  the  fact  that  I have  been  accepted 
as  one  of  the  high  school  counselors,” 
said  Ogle. 


Asked  what  he  considers  the  most 
important  part  of  his  job,  Ogle  said, 
“Tailor  your  sales  presentation  to  your 
individual  personality  and  present  a 
professional  appearance  at  all  times.” 


Others  nominated  as  USAREC’s  Regular  Army  Recruiter  of  the  Year  are : 

Staff  Sgt  (Pi  Howard  R.  Wilson,  Recruiting  Battalion  Harrisburg,  1 st  Recruiting  Brigade 
Sgt  1st  Class  David  M.  Boyd,  Recruiting  Battalion  Nashville,  2nd  Recruiting  Brigade 
Staff  Sgt  John  A.  Robbins,  Recruiting  Battalion  St  Louis,  4th  Recruiting  Brigade 
Staff  Sgt  (P)  David  A.  Clark,  Recruiting  Battalion  Sacramento,  6th  Recruiting  Brigade 
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Army  Reserve 
Recruiter 
of  the  Year 


Sgt  Yolanda  M.  Smith 


Reserve  Recruiter  of  the  Year  Sgt. 
Yolanda  Marie  Smith  has  been  with 
USAREC  for  two  years  and  five 
months.  During  that  time  she  has 
earned  the  Recruiter  Gold  Badge  with 
one  sapphire,  and  has  been  a member 
of  the  “56  Club"  and  the  “45  Colt 
Club.”  She  is  presently  assigned  to 
the  New  Orleans  Downtown  Recruit- 
ing Station,  New  Orleans  Recruiting 
Battalion,  5th  Recruiting  Brigade 
(Southwest). 

Smith  joined  the  Army  Reserve  in 
September  1978,  taking  training  as  a 
medical  specialist  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  prior  to  becoming  a Re- 
serve Recruiter  in  1982. 

In  addition  to  her  recruiting  duties, 
Smith  enjoys  sewing  and  adding  rec- 


ords to  her  Blues  and  Jazz  collection 
covering  the  years  1930  through  1950. 
She  also  enjoys  attending  boxing 
tournaments. 

Smith  believes  the  best  advice  for 
new  recruiters  is  tell  them  to  be  hon- 
est, and  to  use  their  basic  recruiter 
tools.  Also  as  a field  recruiter  they 
must  remember  they  are  public  ser- 
vants to  the  people,  and  therefore, 
must  show  enthusiasm  and  pride  in 
themselves  and  the  job  they  do  at  all 
times. 

Having  a firm  plan  each  day  has 
helped  her  in  becoming  a successful 
reserve  recruiter.  "By  arriving  at  work 
with  a plan  in  mind  as  to  the  number 
of  appointments  you  will  make  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  using  the  high  school 


and  college  programs,  COI  and  VIPs 
within  your  assigned  areas."  Smith 
also  sets  up  a desk  at  the  state  unem- 
ployment office  every  Monday  be- 
tween 8 a.m.  and  11  a.m.  to  offer 
advice  to  the  unemployed. 

Her  personal  goals  for  1985  are  to 
earn  the  Recruiter  Ring  and  to  meet 
all  her  assigned  recruiting  objectives. 

Smith  also  attributes  much  of  her 
success  to  her  husband  Peter.  "He 
is  truly  outstanding  in  every  sense. 
Within  the  community  he  tells  the 
people  that  I’m  a Reserve  recruiter, 
and  he  often  passes  out  my  business 
cards.” 

Smith  and  her  husband  reside  in 
New  Orleans  and  have  a son,  Melvin, 
13.  y 


r* 


Others  nominated  as  USAREC’s  Army  Reserve  Recruiter  of  the  Year  are: 

Staff  Sgt  Arthur  J.  Henry,  Recruiting  Battalion  Fort  Monmouth,  1 st  Recruiting  Brigade 
Sgt  1st  Class  Ronald  E.  Dison,  Recruiting  Battalion  Montgomery,  2nd  Recruiting  Brigade 
Sgt  1st  Class  Roger  D.  Ferguson,  Recruiting  Battalion  Detroit  4 th  Recruiting  Brigade 
Sgt  Sharon  A.  Guthrie,  Recruiting  Battalion  Santa  Ana,  6th  Recruiting  Brigade 
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Staff  Sgt  Michael  A.  Couturier 


Army 

Nurse  Recruiter 
of  the  Year 


Nurse  Recruiter  of  the  Year,  Staff 
Sgt.  Michael  A.  Couturier,  has  been 
in  the  Army  for  eight  and  a half  years 
and  with  the  Recruiting  Command 
since  1981 . He  is  currently  assigned  to 
the  Lansing  East  Recruiting  Station, 
Lansing  Recruiting  Battalion,  4th  Re- 
cruiting Brigade,  (Midwest). 

During  his  Army  career,  Couturier 
has  attended  the  basic  non-commis- 
sioned officers  course,  basic  recruit- 
ing course  and  nurse  recruiting  course. 
His  assignments  have  been  with  the 
1st  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment, 

Fulda,  West  Germany  and  the  2nd 
Battalion,  60th  Mechanized  Infantry, 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 


In  addition  he  is  presently  attend- 
ing college  at  the  Northwood  Insti- 
tute, Midland,  Mich.,  to  upgrade  his 
associate  degree  in  business  admini- 
stration to  a bachelor’s,  while  still 
striving  to  set  high  standards  as  a 
father  and  soldier. 

Having  served  with  USAREC  as  a 
field  recruiter  prior  to  his  present 
assignment  as  a nurse  recruiter  and 
station  commander,  Couturier  has 
earned  the  Recruiter  Ring. 

Couturier  feels  that  nurse  recruiters 
should  place  a lot  of  emphasis  in  de- 
veloping a thoroughly  planned  nurs- 
ing college  program.  He  attributes  his 


own  success  to  the  proper  presenta- 
tion of  both  the  positive  and  the  neg- 
ative aspects  of  the  program  being  • 
offered.  Couturier  also  believes  in 
never  sacrificing  quality  for  quantity, 
setting  his  goals  high  and  attaining 
them. 

When  he’s  not  occupied  with  re- 
cruiting duties,  Couturier  enjoys  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  racket  ball.  He  is  also 
very  active  as  an  advisor  for  the  Ex- 
plorers Club,  Lansing,  Mich. 

A native  of  Ohio,  Couturier  now 
resides  in  Leslie,  Mich.  He  and  his 
wife,  Brenda,  have  two  daughters, 
Rebecca,  4;  and  Emily,  6.  V 


Others  nominated  as  USAREC* s Nurse  Recruiter  of  the  Year  are: 

Staff  Sgt  Patricia  A.  Moore,  Recruiting  Battalion  Harrisburg,  1 st  Recruiting  Brigade 
Sgt  1 st  Class  James  G.  Morrow,  Recruiting  Battalion  Miami,  2nd  Recruiting  Brigade 
Sgt  1 st  Class  David  N.  Inwood,  Recruiting  Battalion  Denver,  5th  Recruiting  Brigade 
Staff  Sgt  Shelly  M.  Gennoe,  Recruiting  Battalion  Seattle,  6th  Recruiting  Brigade 
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Recruiting 
Specialist 
of  the  Year 


Gregorio  Rivera-Medina 


For  excellence  in  recruiting,  Gre- 
gorio Rivera- Medina  has  won  the  cov- 
eted USAREC  Civilian  Recruiting 
Specialist  of  the  Year  Award. 

Currently  with  Carolina  Recruiting 
Station,  San  Juan  Recruiting  Battalion, 
2nd  Recruiting  Brigade  (Southeast], 
Rivera-Medina  had  a total  of  twenty- 
six  and  a half  years  of  active  duty  Army 
experience  before  becoming  a civilian 
recruiting  specialist  for  USAREC. 

Rivera-Medina  was  an  active  duty 
recruiter  in  Manhattan,  N.Y.  and  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico  from  1969  to  1973. 
He  then  became  a station  commander 
in  San  Juan  and  later  in  the  Bronx, 
N.Y  from  1973  to  1977. 

Prior  to  his  recruiting  career,  Ri- 
vera-Medina was  a member  of  the 


82nd  Airborne,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  and 
was  involved  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public crisis  and  Vietnam  War. 

The  retired  veteran  likes  to  analyze 
and  investigate  people  during  his 
spare  time.  He  holds  a bachelor’s  de- 
gree in  business  administration  and 
a master's  degree  in  marketing  and 
personnel  administration.  He  will 
soon  complete  his  Ph.D.  in  psy- 
chology. 

Rivera-Medina  said  long  range 
planning,  setting  up  priorities,  using 
all  available  ingredients  and  being 
persistent  and  consistent  are  the  keys 
to  his  recruiting  success.  "I  take  the 
job  seriously  because  I believe  if  s a 
serious  business.  After  all,  we’re  still 
responsible  tomorrow  for  the  people 


we  recruit  today.” 

Rivera- Medina’s  wife,  Julie,  is  a 
beautician  who  loves  to  cook  and 
read.  Rivera-Medina  says  most  of  his 
success  has  come  from  his  supportive 
wife. 

“It  was  due  to  her  recommenda- 
tions that  I enlisted  several  of  her 
relatives  and  our  own  son  and  daugh- 
ter.” 

They  have  four  children:  Susana, 
Gregory  Lee,  Milagros  and  Elena. 
Susana  was  commissioned  as  a sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  May  1984.  Gregory 
Lee,  who  spent  six  years  in  the  Army, 
is  presently  employed  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  while  Elena  is  taking  medical 
courses  in  Monterey,  Calif.  3F 


Others  nominated  as  USAREC* s Civilian  Recruiter  Specialist  of  the  Year  are : 


George  A.  Douglas,  Recruiting  Battalion  Boston,  1 st  Recruiting  Brigade 
James  F.  Moore,  Recruiting  Battalion  Columbus,  4 th  Recruiting  Brigade 
Michael  Graham,  Recruiting  Battalion  San  Antonio,  5th  Recruiting  Brigade 
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Sgt  John  E.  Fenimore 


USAREC 

Soldier 
of  the  Year 


An  exhibit  touring  specialist  at  the 
United  States  Army  Recruiting  Sup- 
port Center  (RSC),  Sgt.  John  E.  Feni- 
more is  the  USAREC  Soldier  of  the 
Year. 

Assigned  to  the  Recruiting  Com- 
mand 20  months  ago,  Fenimore  has 
the  responsibility  of  driving  an  18- 
wheeled  mobile  exhibit  van,  and  set- 
ting up  the  RSC  recruiting  exhibit  at 
the  show  site  along  with  his  team 
chief,  the  other  member  of  the  two- 
man  crew. 

The  aspect  he  enjoys  most  about 
his  job  is  traveling  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  opportunity  it 
gives  him  in  meeting  new  people  with 
their  different  perspectives. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  he  has 
supported  the  field  force  is  by  ensur- 
ing that  once  the  exhibit  is  in  place, 


he  presents  a very  professional  ap- 
pearance to  the  various  high  school 
and  college  audiences.  In  the  words 
of  his  supervisor,  Master  Sgt.  Jesse 
J.  Thigpen,  RSC  operations  sergeant, 
Fenimore  is  a very  sharp  individual 
who  presents  himself  and  speaks  well 
to  all  of  his  audiences.  “We  are  al- 
ways receiving  many  fine  comments 
from  the  people  in  the  areas  to  which 
he  travels  and  from  the  various  team 
chiefs  that  he  has  worked  for.” 

Fenimore  is  usually  on  the  road  11 
months  out  of  the  year.  Besides  driv- 
ing his  18-wheeler  he  is  also  respon- 
sible for  its  maintenance. 

Fenimore,  his  wife,  Lee  Ann,  and 
sons,  Michael,  3,  and  John  Jr.  1,  re- 
side in  Tawas  City,  Mich.  When  he  is 
not  traveling  he  enjoys  fishing  and 
hunting. 


Prior  to  being  assigned  to  USAREC, 
Fenimore  was  the  driver  for  the 
FORSCOM  deputy  commanding  gen- 
eral in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  has  been  on 
active  duty  for  about  seven  years. 

Fenimore  graduated  from  Joseph 
City  High  School,  Joseph  City,  Ariz. 
He  pursued  college  courses  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  while  stationed 
in  Europe.  He  is  presently  working  to 
complete  his  four-year  degree. 

When  asked  what  advice  he  would 
give  to  other  soldiers  being  assigned 
to  the  command  he  said,  “Everyone 
should  treat  USAREC  as  part  of  the 
Total  Army  and  not  as  a separate  en- 
tity. In  addition  you  must  give  every 
task  that  you  are  assigned  your  full 
attention  and  do  it  right  the  first 
time."  3F 


Others  nominated  as  USAREC*s  Soldier  of  the  Year  are : 


Sgt  (P)  Rodney  P.  Berry,  Rctg  Bn  Concord,  1st  Rctg  Bde  Staff  Sgt  Joseph  W.  Brundy,  Rctg  Bn  Jackson,  5th  Rctg  Bde 

Spec.  4 Richard  S.  Thompson,  Rctg  Bn  Louisville,  2nd  Rctg  Staff  Sgt  Mack  C.  Johnson,  Rctg  Bn  Salt  Lake,  6th  Rctg  Bde 

Bde  Sgt  Michael  R.  Pace,  Hqs,  USAREC 

Spec.  5 Floyd  J.  Pruitt,  Rctg  Bn  Detroit,  4th  Rctg  Bde 
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New 

Recruiter 
of  the  Year 


Staff  Sgt.  Barry  T.  Portee  Sr.,  re- 
cruiter with  the  Evergreen  Recruiting 
Station,  Chicago  Recruiting  Battalion, 
4th  Recruiting  Brigade  (Midwest),  is 
USARECs  New  Recruiter  of  the  Year. 
He  has  been  in  the  command  for  21 
months  and  has  earned  31  Certifi- 
cates of  Achievement  and  two  gold 
stars. 

Prior  to  his  current  assignment, 
Portee  served  as  an  airborne  instruc- 
tor at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  He  became 
an  Army  recruiter  in  May  1983,  and 
has  been  on  active  duty  for  seven 
years.  Portee  took  basic  training  at 
Fort  Benning.  In  addition  he  has 
served  tours  in  Germany  and  Korea. 

Besides  his  recruiting  duties,  Portee 


devotes  his  spare  time  to  his  family 
and  carpentry.  His  other  love  is  sky- 
diving; however,  he  cannot  pursue 
this  sport  while  on  recruiting  duty. 
Portee  said  with  a chuckle,  “USAREC 
does  not  want  me  getting  injured." 

As  a recruiter  Portee  concentrates 
on  high  school  programs  and  the  re- 
cruiting of  seniors.  He  believes  very 
strongly  in  telling  them  to  take  the 
ASVAB  test,  even  if  they  are  not 
presently  planning  to  make  the  Army 
a career.  “The  test  is  very  beneficial 
to  them,  as  it  gives  them  an  idea  of 
what  to  expect  if  at  sometime  in  the 
future  they  change  their  minds  and 
inquire  about  joining  the  Army,”  said 
Portee. 


When  asked  what  made  him  a suc- 
cessful recruiter  he  said,  “I  keep  a 
very  professional  attitude  and  mili- 
tary appearance.  The  civilians  notice 
this  and  like  what  they  see.  I also 
work  very  hard  at  clearing  up  the 
many  misconceptions  that  exist 
about  the  Army.” 

Portee’s  personal  goals  are  to  earn 
the  coveted  recruiting  Gold  Badge  and 
to  become  a station  commander. 

For  now,  Portee  and  his  wife, 
Barbara,  live  in  Chicago  with  their 
four  children  Barry  Jr.,  2;  and  three 
stepchildren,  Kim,  18;  Carol,  16;  and 
Carl,  12.  V 


Others  nominated  as  USAREC’s  New  Recruiter  of  the  Year  are : 

Staff  Sgt  John  Dzikowicz,  Recruiting  Battalion  Fort  Monmouth,  1 st  Recruiting  Brigade 
Staff  Sgt  Jeffery  Banks,  Recruiting  Battalion  Jacksonville,  2nd  Recruiting  Brigade 
Staff  Sgt  Nehemiah  K.  Greggs,  Recruiting  Battalion  Houston,  5th  Recruiting  Brigade 
Staff  Sgt  Jeffery  T.  Butterfield,  Recruiting  Battalion  Santa  Ana,  6th  Recruiting  Brigade 
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Commanding  General9 s 


Jr Regular  Army 


Albany 

SGT  Anthony  L.  Booker 

Los  Angeles 

SFC  Billie  Swain 

Albuquerque 

SGT  David  V.  Strempke 

Louisville 

SFC  Gregory  L.  Williams 

Atlanta 

SSG  Thomas  C.  Cox 

Miami 

SSG  Richard  Gray 

Balt/Wash 

SFC  Grady  M.  Adams 

Milwaukee 

SSG  Jeffery  Arquette 

Beckley 

SFC  Carl  Johnson 

Minneapolis 

SSG  Stevan  A.  Flatley 

Boston 

SSG  Donald  L.  Mong 

Montgomery 

SSG  Luke  Jones 

Charlotte 

SSG  Jimmy  Dorman 

Nashville 

SFC  David  M.  Boyd 

Chicago 

SSG  Nathan  R.  Warnock 

Newburgh 

SSG  Edwin  Lasanta- Garcia 

Cincinnati 

SSG  Walter  Deal 

New  Haven 

SFC  Peter  J.  Mascetti,  Jr. 

Cleveland 

SGT  Ross  L.  Major 

New  Orleans 

SSG  Talmadge  Bates 

Columbia 

SSG  Joseph  Gillis 

Oklahoma  City 

SSG  Jose  L.  Munoz 

Columbus 

SSG  Wyatt  Curtis 

Omaha 

SSG  Raymond  A.  Carlson 

Concord 

SSG  Michael  Ferrer 

Peoria 

SSG  Lonial  Ellison 

Dallas 

SSG  Earl  D.  James 

Philadelphia 

SSG  Carlton  Williams 

Denver 

SSG  Richard  T.  Wyatt 

Phoenix 

SSG  Phillip  C.  Ortego 

Des  Moines 

SSG  Robert  T.  Romberger 

Pittsburgh 

SSG  Terry  F.  Snyder 

Detroit 

SSG  Danny  L.  Willis 

Portland 

SSG  Mark  I.  Gerry 

Ft.  Monmouth 

SSG  Brenda  Santana 

Raleigh 

SSG  Donald  J.  Byrd 

Harrisburg 

SSG  Howard  R.  Wilson 

Richmond 

SFC  Dennis  R.  Burlingame 

Honolulu 

SFC  Ronald  J.  Hays 

Sacramento 

SSG  David  A.  Clark 

Houston 

SSG  Nehemiah  K.  Greggs 

Salt  Lake  City 

SSG  James  Schaaf,  Jr. 

Indianapolis 

SSG  James  M.  Marshall 

San  Antonio 

SSG  John  L.  Clark 

Jackson 

SSG  Henry  L.  Ogle 

San  Francisco 

SSG  Victor  Browning 

Jacksonville 

SSG  Donald  E.  Sanders 

San  Juan 

SFC  Jose  A.  Morell,  Jr. 

Kansas  City 

SSG  Junior  G.  Wright,  Jr. 

Santa  Ana 

SFC  Tasina  Tofili 

Lansing 

SSG  Bruce  E.  Kauss 

Seattle 

SSG  Michael  R.  Sweet 

Little  Rock 

SFC  Donald  R.  Hood 

St.  Louis 

SSG  Daniel  T.  Jones 

Long  Island 

SSG  Julio  F.  Fornaris 

Syracuse 

SFC  Michael  W.  MacDonald 

J 
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Army  Reserve 


Albany 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Weichold 

Los  Angeles 

SFC  Paul  Esler 

Albuquerque 

SGT  Mark  W.  Lannoye 

Louisville 

SSG  Randy  L.  Bond 

Atlanta 

SFC  James  A.  Boughton 

Miami 

SFC  Heriberto  Valhuerdi 

Balt/Wash 

SGT  James  L.  Wafer 

Milwaukee 

SFC  Joseph  D.  Krenn 

Beckley 

SFC  Norvel  L.  Price 

Minneapolis 

Mr.  Michael  Olson 

Boston 

Mr.  George  A.  Douglas 

Montgomery 

SFC  Robert  K.  Kennedy 

Charlotte 

SFC  Robert  M.  Swann 

Nashville 

SSG  Ronald  J.  Salem 

Chicago 

SSG  Jack  Smith  III 

Newburgh 

SSG  Stephen  J.  McCarthy 

Cincinnati 

Mr.  Ronald  Menz 

New  Haven 

SSG  Walter  G.  Smythe 

Cleveland 

SSG  Robert  W.  Nedley 

New  Orleans 

SFC  Robert  MacFarland 

Columbia 

SFC  Woodrow  Sanders,  Jr. 

Oklahoma  City 

SSG  Andrew  D.  Jordan 

Columbus 

Mr.  James  Moore 

Omaha 

SFC  Phillip  R.  Johnson 

Concord 

SFC  William  P.  Ellis 

Peoria 

SSG  Billy  L.  Graham 

Dallas 

SFC  Milton  T.  Dunn 

Philadelphia 

SSG  James  Clayton 

Denver 

SFC  Harry  M.  Bradford 

Phoenix 

SFC  Kenneth  Parkhurst 

Des  Moines 

SSG  William  W.  Bass 

Pittsburgh 

SFC  William  T.  Redman 

Detroit 

SFC  Roger  D.  Ferguson 

Portland 

SFC  Michael  A.  Palmer 

Ft.  Monmouth 

SSG  John  Dzikowicz 

Raleigh 

SSG  Carrol  W.  Hardy 

Harrisburg 

SFC  George  F.  Belawicz 

Richmond 

SFC  George  E.  Price 

Honolulu 

SSG  Nishida  Wellington 

Sacramento 

SFC  Sidney  G.  Maxwell,  Jr. 

Houston 

SSG  Danny  D.  Lavender 

Salt  Lake  City 

SSG  Kelly  N.  Jensen 

Indianapolis 

SFC  Ricky  L.  Rowe 

San  Antonio 

SFC  Juan  P.  Rosas 

Jackson 

SFC  Karl  Kepper 

San  Francisco 

SFC  Richard  Cuadra 

Jacksonville 

Mr.  Lawrence  Lewis 

San  Juan 

SSG  Hector  Perez- Rivera 

Kansas  City 

SFC  Charles  E.  Sirratt 

Santa  Ana 

SGT  Sharon  A.  Guthrie 

Lansing 

SFC  Alfred  Padilla 

Seattle 

SFC  James  C.  Clifford 

Little  Rock 

SSG  Jerald  R.  Creamer 

St.  Louis 

SFC  Thomas  A.  Wynn 

Long  Island 

SFC  Barbara  Reed 

Syracuse 

SFC  Stancia  Y.  Rosa 
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This  past  year  marked  the  209th  an- 
niversary of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  John  O.  Marsh  Jr.,  pro- 
claimed, “1984  The  Year  of  the  Army 
Family ."  The  Regular  Army,  Army  Re- 
serve  and  the  Army  National  Guard  all 
posted  excellent  years  as  they  continued 
their  mission  of  preserving  the  peace. 
Likewise  those  associated  with  the  Re- 
cruiting Command  are  aware  of  the  ac- 
complishments and  successes  achieved 
by  USAREC  during  1984,  as  the  com- 
mand began  the  second  decade  of  re- 
cruiting since  the  termination  of  the 
military  draft  The  following  summary 
represents  a sample  of  the  most  signif- 
icant Army  activities  for  1984.  The  list, 
prepared  by  the  Office,  Chief  of  Public 
Affairs,  Policy  and  Plans  Branch,  Wash. 
D.C.,  highlights  accomplishments  in  the 
categories  of  people,  training,  readiness, 
material,  and  future  development 

People 

• During  1984,  the  U.S.  Army  in 
support  of  the  1984  Army  theme, 
“The  Year  of  the  Army  Family,”  fo- 
cused attention  on  actions  to  enhance 
the  family  of  components,  units  and 
people.  The  family  of  components 
was  strengthened  by  almost  one  bil- 
lion dollars  in  new  equipment  for  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve. Accomplishments  supporting 
the  family  of  units  are  found  in  the 
new  manning  system  for  the 
COHORT  and  Regimental  System. 
Family  of  people  accomplishments 
focused  on  resolution  of  67  issues 
covering  family  and  community  activ- 
ities outlined  in  the  Fa*nily  Action 
Plan.  This  has  resulted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a comprehensive  set  of 
Army-wide  community  and  family 
programs  that  will  improve  Army 
community  facilities  and  family 
support. 
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• Achieved  its  best  quality  acces- 
sion year  since  the  All-Volunteer 
Army  became  a reality  11  years  ago. 

• Experienced  the  best,  recruiting 
year  in  reserve  components’  history. 
The  Army  National  Guard  attained 
an  end  strength  of  434,259  and  the 
Army  Reserve  achieved  an  end 
strength  of  264,215.  Both  exceeded 
their  objectives. 

• Implemented  the  Direct  Combat 
Probability  Coding  policy,  which  de- 
termines how  women  are  assigned 
and  used  in  the  Army.  All  Army  po- 
sitions are  coded  based  on  the  risk 
of  direct  combat.  This  resulted  in 
many  new  jobs  being  opened  to 
women. 

• Provided  rescue  assistance  to 
victims  of  the  disastrous  crash  at 
Vermont;  combated  a 250,000  acre 
forest  fire  in  Montana  and  Idaho; 
provided  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  42  Army 
veterinarians  to  assist  with  the  Asian 
Influenza  outbreak,  a potential  $9.6 
billion  loss;  assisted  residents  of 
North  Carolina  when  hurricane 
“Diana”  crashed  ashore;  and  sup- 
ported the  1984  Summer  Olympics  at 
which  eight  soldiers  won  medals. 

• Saw  Capt.  Millie  Hughes-Ful- 
ford,  an  individual  mobilization  aug- 
mentee  with  the  U.S.  Army  Health 
Services  Command,  selected  as  the 
first  Army  Reserve  astronaut.  She  is 
scheduled  to  fly  as  a payload  special- 
ist in  January  1986. 

• Established  the  Physical  Perfor- 
mance Evaluation  System  to  ensure 
that  all  soldiers  can  perform  their 
duties  worldwide  under  field  condi- 
tions. Since  the  implementation  of 
this  program,  4,500  soldiers  with  pro- 
files have  been  evaluated  by  MOS/ 
Medical  Retention  Boards.  Trends 
show  that  70  percent  of  those  evalu- 
ated were  retained  in  their  primary 
training. 


Reflecl 


Training 

• During  1984  the  Army  partici- 
pated in  42  joint  and  combined  exer- 
cises. These  exercises  enhanced  read- 
iness through  realistic  joint  and  allied 
operations. 

• Provided  more  than  13,000  re- 
serve component  personnel  to  partici- 
pate in  training  exercises,  which  in- 
volved overseas  deployment  to  Eur- 
ope, the  Far  East  and  Latin  America. 
One  of  the  highlights  was  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  Army  National  Guard  en- 
gineering task  force  to  Panama, 
which  conducted  a road  building  ex- 
ercise with  the  Panamanian  Defense 
Force.  This  was  the  first  time  a re- 
serve component  had  been  committed 
to  training  in  a Third  World  country. 

recruiter 
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• Increased  aviator  training  through 
expansion  of  initial  entry  training  and 
additional  flight  training  time  for  UH- 
60  Black  Hawk  pilots.  This  resulted 
in  higher  qualified  and  more  profi- 
cient aviators. 

• Increased  the  number  of  battal- 
ions rotated  through  the  National 
Training  Center  from  18  to  24. 

• Accelerated  aviation  training 
with  acceptance  of  two  new  trainers/ 
simulators  for  the  AH-1S  Cobra.  Con- 
tract awards  were  also  given  for  the 
UH-60  Black  Hawk,  CH-47D  Chi- 
nook and  AH-64  Apache  simulators. 

Readiness 

• During  1984  the  Army  continued 
to  increase  its  warfighting  capability 
and  intertheater  deployability.  The 


active  components  laid  the  ground- 
work to  activate  the  10th  Infantry 
Division  (Light)  in  early  1985;  an- 
nounced the  1986  activation  of  the 
6th  Infantry  Division  (Light);  con- 
tinued converting  the  7th  Infantry 
Division  (Light)  to  light  configuration; 
and  continued  converting  10  heavy 
divisions  to  Division  86  designs. 

• Activated  the  35th  Infantry  Di- 
vision (Mechanized)  in  Kansas,  and 
announced  the  1986  activation  of  the 
29th  Infantry  Division  (Light)  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  This  will  bring 
the  Army  National  Guard  to  10  com- 
bat divisions,  a full  42  percent  of 
Army  divisional  capability. 

• Enhanced  its  special  operations 
forces  with  the  activation  of  a new 
special  forces  group,  a new  ranger 
battalion,  and  a ranger  regimental 
headquarters.  These  activations  will 
improve  the  Army’s  ability  to  deter 
small  conflicts. 

• Awarded  the  first  production 
contract  for  the  Army’s  new  combat 
radio,  SINCGARS.  This  new  radio 
provides  increased  reliability  and  abil- 
ity to  defeat  enemy  electronic  coun- 
termeasures not  available  in  current 
radios.  The  award  will  provide  enough 
radios  for  one  division. 

• Began  deployment  of  the  first 
Patriot  Air  Defense  Artillery  battal- 
ion to  Europe.  Patriot  systems  will 
also  be  incorporated  into  NATO’s 
Air  Defense  system  for  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  Nether- 
lands. 

Material 

• During  1984  the  Army  began 
delivering  120  Ml  Abrams  tanks  to 
the  Mississippi  Army  National  Guard 
making  it  the  second  Army  Guard  or- 
ganization to  receive  the  new  tank. 

• Maintained  the  deployment 
schedule  for  the  Pershing  II  to  Eur- 
ope. Three  battalions  of  the  56th  Field 


Artillery  Brigade  began  replacing  the 
Pershing  1A  on  a one-for-one  basis 
in  December  1983. 

• Continued  to  field  the  Copper- 
head 155mm  Laser  Guided  Artillery 
Projectile.  Also  started  stockpiling  it 
in  Germany. 

• Obtained  Congressional  approval 
for  a follow-on  FY  85-87  multi-year 
procurement  for  288  UH-60AS  (Black 
Hawks).  This  multi-year  procurement 
is  expected  to  save  the  Army  $129 
million. 

Future  development 

• During  1984,  the  Army  entered 
into  an  international  agreement  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  and  France  for  shar- 
ing costs  and  ideas  for  the  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  System’s  terminally 
guided  warhead.  This  agreement  is 
expected  to  reduce  costs  for  the  U.  S. 
by  60  percent. 

• Ordered  285  modification  kits 
for  the  20mm  Vulcan  Air  Defense 
Gun  System. 

• Developed  an  oral  vaccine 
against  both  Typhoid  and  Bacillary 
Dysentery  by  inserting  genetic  ma- 
terial from  a Shigella  Bacillus  into  a 
Typhoid  vaccine  organism.  This  re- 
combinant organism  has  been  shown 
to  be  safe  and  effective  in  preventing 
both  diseases  in  volunteers. 

• Cloned  the  gene  for  the  major 

surface  protein  of  the  Falciparum 
Sporozoite,  the  infective  agent  of 
Falciparum  Malaria.  This  technique 
will  allow  large  quantities  of  poten- 
tial vaccines  to  be  tested  for  protec- 
tion. This  research  was  a cooperative 
effort  between  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  Army.  ¥ 
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SOME  RECRUITERS  ARE  WILLING  TO  GO  THAT 
EXTRA  MILE  for  God  and  Country,  and  Sgt.lst  Class 
Charles  Shoudy,  commander  of  the  Houlton,  Maine 
recruiting  station  was  no  exception. 

The  neighboring  towns  of  Houlton  and  Hodgdon  were 


Sgt  1 st  Class  Charles  Shoudy,  commander  of  the  Houlton, 
Maine  recruiting  station  manages  a muddy  grin  while  on  top 
of  his  Marine  opponent. 


conducting  a drive  for  the  "Dollars  for  Scholars  Program,” 
and  many  local  businesses  and  individuals  were  planning 
an  interesting  event  — Mud  Wrestling! 

Shoudy  agreed  to  represent  the  Army  against  Marine 
Sgt.  Joe  Jackson.  Even  covered  with  slimy  mud  in  the  pit, 
struggling  desperately  against  his  formidable  opponent, 
and  listening  to  the  good-natured  catcalls,  cheers  and 
hissing  of  the  spectators,  he  managed  to  retain  his  sense 
of  sportsmanship  and  good  humor. 

“Well,  I lost,  but  1 think  I put  up  a good  fight  for  the 
Army,”  Shoudy  said  afterwards.  "Besides,  the  high  school 

V 


seniors  were  all  taking  part  in  a mud  tug-of-war  — and  I 
like  to  be  where  the  action  is.  You  never  know  when 
someone  may  ask  about  the  Army!” 

When  learning  of  Shoudys  defeat,  his  commander  at 
the  Concord  Recruiting  Battalion,  LL  Col.  William  Lipke, 
commented,  “The  Marine’s  commander  must  have  threat- 
ened him  or  something  — otherwise  it  would  have  been  a 
tie!”  (Erthalder  Westover,  Concord  Rctg  Bn). 


ALTHOUGH  RICHARD  STEPHENSON,  a Mission 
Viejo,  Calif,,  school  teacher  took  the  oath  of  enlistment 
in  the  traditional  manner  at  the  Military  Entrance  Pro- 
cessing Station,  he  wanted  to  repeat  the  oath  in  front  of 
his  eighth  grade  civics  class. 

“I  asked  Lt.  Col.  William  D.  Bristow  Jr.,  the  Santa 
Ana  Recruiting  Battalion  commander,  to  swear  me  in 
front  of  my  class  because  I believe  it  is  important  to  foster 
pride  in  our  country.”  Stephenson  said.  “This  allowed  me 
to  share  the  pride  I have  in  serving  in  the  Reserve  with  my 
students.” 


Stephenson  is  assigned  to  the  337th  Military  Intelli- 
gence Detachment,  Pasadena  USAR  Center,  Calif.  (Don- 
na Malkovitch,  Santa  Ana  Rctg  Bn,  Calif). 


Lt.  Col.  William  D.  Bristow,  Santa  Ana  Recruiting  Battalion 
commander,  talks  to  a class  of  Junior  High  School  students 
prior  to  re-enacting  the  oath  of  enlistment  administered  to 
their  teacher  Richard  Stephenson. 
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SEVERAL  OUTSTANDING  FORT  POLK  SOLDIERS 

have  gone  "back  to  school”  to  spread  the  word  about 
Army  careers. 

Accompanied  by  Army  recruiters,  the  soldiers  have 
spent  from  one  day  to  two  weeks  traveling  to  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

The  soldiers  travel  singly  or  in  groups,  meeting  with 
students  in  classrooms,  gyms  and  counsellors  offices  to 
talk  about  military  occupational  specialties.  They  take 
with  them  35-mm  slides  depicting  soldiers  working  in 
their  respective  jobs. 

Two  recent  Fort  Polk  “Soldiers  of  the  Quarter,”  Staff 
Sergeants  David  E.  Hooker  and  Duane  M.  Wimberly, 
spent  three  days  recently  talking  to  students  at  the  Zwolle 
and  Shreveport  schools. 

In  addition  soldiers  from  various  specialties  travelled 
throughout  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  contacting  students. 

They  fielded  questions  about  basic  training,  military 
occupational  specialties,  military  benefits  and  everyday 
military  life. 

Sgt  1st  Class  Harry  Harrell,  Natchitoches  Army  re- 
cruiter, is  particularly  appreciative  of  these  military  per- 
sonnel who  assist  him. 

"Being  isolated  from  the  military  environment  is  a real 
disadvantage,"  he  said.  “Having  support  from  a military 
installation  with  people  who  are  up-to-date  on  the  latest 
equipment  and  high  technology  jobs  enhances  a recruiter's 
job  of  being  able  to  spread  the  USAREC  slogan  ‘Be  All 
You  Can  Be’  in  the  United  States  Army.”  (Linda  Collier, 
Fort  Polk,  La,  Public  Affairs  Office). 


Patricia  Wilson,  left,  a senior  at  Coushatta  High  School, 
takes  advantage  of  the  school  visit  by  Staff  Sgt.  Betsy  McNulty, 
a Fort  Polk  computer  data  specialist  and  Sgt.  1 st  Class  Harry 
Harrell,  Natchitoches  Army  recruiter.  (Linda  Collier,  Fort 
Polk,  La) 


Staff  Sgt  Russ  Scofield,  Beaverton  Recruiting  Station, 
Portland  Recruiting  Battalion,  Ore.,  recognizes  Tom  Cox, 
a senior  at  the  Jesuit  High  School,  Beaverton,  with  a 
MVP  Soccer  Award.  Cox,  a goal  keeper,  had  only  .45 
goals  scored  against  him  during  his  senior  year. 

Scofield  presented  the  award  during  a half-time  at  a 
basketball  game.  (Photo  by  Maureen  Meisner,  Portland 
Rctg  Bn). 


A NORTHERN  KENTUCKY  TEENAGER  IS  ALIVE  TO- 
DAY, thanks  to  the  efforts  of  two  operations  officers  from 
the  Cincinnati  Recruiting  Battalion. 

On  Nov  23,  Captains  Donald  Hill  and  Greg  Meier 
were  jogging  across  the  Licking  River  5th  Street  Bridge 
connecting  the  cities  of  Covington  and  Newport,  Ky., 
when  they  spotted  a boy  perched  atop  an  outside  hand 
rail,  his  feet  dangling  over  the  water. 

Stopping  to  talk  with  the  boy,  they  learned  his  name  was 
Earl,  and  that  he  was  despondent  over  his  home  life  and 
was  considering  suicide.  “He  wasn’t  getting  along  with 
his  parents  --  all  the  typical  problems  of  a 14-year  old," 
recalled  Meier,  the  Cincinnati  Battalion’s  USAR  oper- 
ations officer. 

After  approximately  15  minutes,  the  boy  moved  from 
sitting  on  top  of  the  rail  to  standing  outside  it.  At  this 
point,  the  captains  pulled  him  to  safety  and  remained 
with  him  until  the  Covington  police  arrive,  who  took 
him  to  the  Covington  St.  Elizabeth  North  hospital.  (Mary 
Auer,  Cincinnati  Rctg  Bn). 
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SGT.  1 ST  CLASS  DAN  BUCKEYE  and  his  car “ Shadow” 


live  life  in  the  fast  lane.  The  Roseburg  Station  Commander 
competes  in  drag  races  throughout  southern  Oregon. 
His  car  is  a 1967  full-bodied  Camaro,  with  a 468  cubic- 
inch  Chevy  engine. 

Buckeye  competes  in  the  pro  class  category,  that  is, 
cars,  covering  a quarter-mile  in  less  than  11.99  seconds, 
usually  reaching  speeds  of  143  mph. 

He  races  his  car  independently  (without  a sponsor), 
but  he  displays  the  Army  and  recruiting  symbols  on  the 
front  fender  of  his  car.  Buckeye  says  that  the  Army  is  an 
indirect  sponsor,  since  thafs  where  the  paychecks  come 
from.  (Maureen  Meisner,  Portland  Rctg  Bn). 


When  Staff  Sgt  Mark  Juntti,  of  Burlington  Recruiting 
Station,  Burlington,  Wis.,  first  met  Diana  Bailey,  she 
was  a junior  at  Wilmot  High  School  and  wanted  to  join 
the  Army.  She  also  weighed  over  200  pounds. 

A more  experienced  recruiter,  one  who  understood 
about  making  mission  and  managing  time,  might  have 
written  Diana  off,  but,  being  a new  recruiter,  Juntti  did 
not.  He  began  working  with  Diana,  encouraging  her  to 
lose  weight  and  cheering  her  efforts.  Diana’s  doctor  put 
her  on  a weight  loss  program  and  Juntti  helped  by  weigh- 
ing her  in  at  the  recruiting  station  every  two  weeks. 

After  a year  and  a half,  Diana's  efforts  paid  off.  She 
lost  80  pounds,  and  was  enlisted  in  the  Army  for  three 
years.  The  icing  on  the  cake  was  that  Diana  qualified 
for  advanced  promotion  and  the  Army  College  Fund. 
Additionally  she  was  guaranteed  training  in  a medical 
field  and  an  assignment  in  Europe. 


And  what  did  Juntti  get  for  his  efforts?  He  got  a hard 
won  contract  and  a lot  more.  According  to  Juntti,  “At 
some  time  in  our  careers  a single  event  can  change  or 
reinforce  the  values  we  place  on  ourselves  or  our  pro- 
fession. No  matter  where  I am  or  what  I am  doing,  I 
will  always  remember  Diana’s  accomplishment.  It  is 
people  like  her  who  continually  strive  for  excellence 
and  help  the  Army  to  accomplish  its  mission.”  (Steven 
Otten,  Milwaukee  Rctg  Bn,  A&SP) 


A slimmer  and  happier  Diana  Bailey  pays  a last  visit  to  her 
recruiter  Staff  Sgt  Mark  Juntti  before  DEPing  out 


SGT.  1ST  CLASS  GALE  D.  KAHLER,  U S.  Army  Re- 
serve recruiter,  Olathe,  Kan.,  believes  in  good  public 
relations,  and  the  earlier  the  better.  For  that  reason,  he 
recently  hosted  a tour  of  the  190th  Aviation(USAR)  Com- 
pany, Olathe,  for  a group  of  Olathe  grade  school  stu- 
dents. 

Some  75  students  from  the  4 th  through  6th  grades 
toured  their  facility.  While  there  they  asked  many 
questions,  and  listened  to  a short  talk  by  Kahler  on  patri- 
otism, the  flag  and  the  role  of  today’s  soldier. 

“I  know  they  are  young,”  said  Kahler,  “but  this  is  a good 
time  to  show  them  first  hand  what  the  soldier  is  doing  for 
them  and  the  country.  Besides,  you  never  know  what  fruit 
this  type  of  event  will  eventually  bear.” 

According  to  Bill  Moulden,  5th  grade  teacher  at  the 
school,  and  an  Army  Reservist,  the  tour  was  part  of  a 
school  program  to  motivate  students  in  doing  their  as- 
signed classroom  work. 

The  students  also  viewed  a 155  mm  self-propelled 
howitzer  supplied  by  A Battery,  127th  Field  Artillery,  a 
National  Guard  unit  from  Payola,  Kan. 
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SGT.  1ST  CLASS  DONALD  A.  NEUMAN,  guidance 
counselor  at  the  Military  Entrance  Processing  Station, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  shows  an  applicant  the  new  DEP 
referral  display  located  outside  the  senior  guidance 
counselor’s  office. 

"Since  the  display  was  added  to  the  waiting  area  out- 
side our  office,  we  have  been  getting  quite  a bit  of  inter- 
est," said  Neuman. 

According  the  A&SP  CHIEF  HADLEY  WARREN,  " The 
display  was  COL  WILCOX’S  idea,  and  was  designed  to 
let  our  DEPs  know  about  the  referral  program.  We 
needed  something  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  DEPs 
and  applicants.  This  was  a good  way  to  recycle  the  ma- 
terial in  the  old  display  and  put  it  to  good  use.”  (Pat 
Davis,  San  Antonio  Rctg  Bn). 


NEWLY  PROMOTED  SOT.  1st  CLASS  ALETHA  CARNEY 
brought  two  VIPs  and  a lot  of  tradition  to  her  promotion 
ceremony.  Carney’s  recruiter,  SGT.  1 ST  CLASS  (RET) 
JIM  WARE,  and  her  mother,  MARTHA  CARNEY,  helped 
put  on  her  new  rank. 

Ware  recruited  Carney  when  she  gratuated  from  F.  W. 
Ballou  High  School,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1972.  Carney 
returned  to  Ballou  as  a hometown  recruiter  aide  in  1973. 
Eleven  years  later,  her  recruiter  Ware  was  there  when 
she  was  promoted  to  sergeant  first  class. 

Carney  represents  the  third  generation  other  family  to 
serve  in  the  Army.  Her  grandfather,  Pvt  Henry  Little,  was 
in  the  403rd  Reserve  Labor  Battalion,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Her 
parents  were  in  the  Army  during  the  Korean  conflict  Her 
father,  Russel  Carney  Sr.,  now  deceased,  served  with 
the  35th  Engineer  (Combat)  Battalion,  and  her  mother 
with  the  2nd  Battalion  Training  Center,  WAC  Detach- 
ment, Fort  Lee,  Va. 

Carney  is  recruiting  at  the  District  Heights  Recruiting 
Station,  which  is  part  of  the  Landover  Company,  Baltb 
more- Washington  Recruiting  Battalion.  (Beverly  Wool- 
dridge, Baltimore-  Washington  Rctg  Bn). 


PVT.  Gabriel  Cosme  and  his  brother  PFC.  Jose  Cosme 

have  both  been  assigned  to  the  Caguas  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion, San  Juan,  Recruiting  Battalion,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico  as  recruiter’s  aids  under  the  Hometown  Recruiter 
Aid  Program,  (HRAP). 

Gabriel  is  stationed  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  while 
his  brother  Jose  is  stationed  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

A native  of  Caguas,  Jose  graduated  from  Jose  Gautier 
Benitez  High  School  in  May  1982.  He  entered  the  DEP 
on  June  12,  1982.  Gabriel  joined  the  Army  Oct.  27,  1983. 

They  both  attended  basic  and  advanced  training  at 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

While  working  at  the  Caguas  Station,  they  will  be  re- 
lating their  Army  experiences  and  opportunities  to  high 
school  seniors  and  graduates.  (Staff  Sgt.  Marshall  B. 
Wilkins,  San  Juan  Rctg  Bn) 


The  recruiter  JOURNAL  seeks  individuals  who 
have  a strong  desire  to  write  for  the  magazine.  Don’t 
be  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  you  have  no  pre- 
vious experience  as  a writer.  No  one  expects  you  to 
be  an  Ernest  Hemingway  or  Ernie  Pyle.  As  the  eyes 
and  ears  for  the  people  within  your  organization, 
you  will  be  able  to  ensure  that  stories  deserving  visi- 
bility and  recognition  will  find  there  way  into  print 
rather  than  go  unnoticed  or  unpublished.  For  more 
information  contact  the  Editor,  Master  Sgt.  Derek 
Scammell,  or  Assistant  Editors,  Sgt.  1st  Class 
Jerry  Simons,  Jim  Hansen.  Tel:  AV  459-3918  or 
Commercial  (312)  926-3918. 
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Put  the  odds 
in  your  favor 


Arm  yourself 
with  the 
‘New  GI  Bill 
plus  the  Army 
College  Fund 9 
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by  Maj.  Kenneth  A.  Martel  I 
HQS,  USA R EC,  PAE 
Chief,  Plans  and  Info  Branch 


On  Oct.  19,  1984,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  signed  into  law  “House  of 
Representatives  Bill  5167”  entitled: 
“Veterans’  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1984.”  The  official  title  given  in 
January  to  this  new  educational  assis- 
tance program  is:  All-Volunteer  Force 
Educational  Assistance  Program. 

The  overall  program,  however,  has 
been  more  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  “New  GI  Bill”.  It  becomes  effective 
for  all  personnel  entering  enlisted  ser- 
vice in  either  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rines or  Air  Force  on  July  1, 1985.  The 
termination  of  the  current  “Veteran’s 
Educational  Assistance  Program” 
(VEAPJ  is  June  30,  1985.  The  Army’s 
additional  educational  entitlements 
called  Army  College  Fund  under 
VEAP  is  now  called  the  “New  Army 
College  Fund.”  The  differences  be- 
tween these  two  programs  have  im- 
mediate impact  on  how  we  recruit. 

Information  for  this  article  was 
compiled  from:  “HR  5167  the  DOD 
Directive-Educational  Assistance 
Program-1984,”  and  USAREC  Cir- 
cular 621-1. 

Regular  Army  eligibility 

All  non-prior  service  enlistees  who 


enter  active  duty  between  July  1, 

1985  and  June  30,  1988  are  eligible 
for  new  GI  Bill  entitlements.  How- 
ever, to  use  the  entitlements  the  soldier 
must  possess  a high  school  diploma  or 
equivalency  certificate  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  initial  enlistment 
of  two  or  more  years  and  must  receive 
an  honorable  discharge.  (Service 
members  separated  at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  government  must  com- 
plete 20  months  of  a two  year  enlist- 
ment or  30  months  of  a three  or  four 
year  enlistment  to  be  eligible  for  GI 
Bill  entitlements.  Those  members 
discharged  due  to  hardship  or  ser- 
vice-connected disability  have  no 
time-in-service  requirements  to  re- 
ceive prorated  entitlements).  Those 
recruits  who  enlist  in  the  Delayed 
Entry  Program  (DEP)  prior  to  July  1, 
1985,  and  enter  active  duty  after  June 
30,  1985  are  also  covered  by  the  GI 
Bill. 

Enrollment  procedures  for  the  New 
GI  Bill  are  different  from  the  current 
VEAP  in  that  the  recruit  is  Automat- 
ically enrolled  in  the  program  unless 
he/she  specifically  elects  not  to  do  so. 
Guidance  counselors  are  responsible 
for  informing  applicants  processing 
for  accession  on  or  after  July  1,  1985 
of  their  option  to  disenroll.  Actual  dis- 
enrollment  will  take  place  at  the  Re- 
ception Station  and  must  be  within 
the  first  14  days  of  active  duty.  En- 


rolled individuals  will  have  $100  per 
month  deducted  from  their  pay  for 
the  first  12  full  months  of  active  duty. 
The  total  deduction  of  $1200  is  non- 
refundable  and  is  applied  towards  the 
basic  entitlement  for  each  RA  enlistee. 

New  GI  Bill  plus  New 
Army  College  Fund 

Additional  educational  assistance 
ranging  from  $8 , 000  to  $14 , 400  depend- 
ing upon  length  of  enlistment  is  avail- 
able to  those  who  qualify.  First,  basic 
New  GI  Bill  eligibility  requirements 
as  mentioned  earlier  must  be  met. 

Second,  enlistees  must  achieve  Test 
Category  I-  III  A (AFQT  50  or  above) 
on  the  Armed  Services  Vocational 
Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB).  Third, 
prior  to  entry  on  active  duty  individ- 
uals must  qualify  as  a high  school 
diploma  graduate  (HSDG).  Those  in- 
dividuals not  possesing  a HS  diploma 
but  meeting  the  definition  of  HSDG 
in  AR  601-210  (Regular  Army  and 
Army  Reserve  Enlistment  Procedures) 
must  obtain  a diploma  or  equivalency 
certificate  prior  to  completion  of  the 
initial  term  of  service  to  be  eligible. 

Finally,  individuals  must  enlist  for 
one  of  the  Army’s  critical  skills  as 
listed  in  USAREC  Circular  621-1  (GI 
Bill  and  GI  Bill  plus  Army  College 
Fund  (ACF). 

A comparison  of  the  VEAP/ACF 
and  GI  Bill/ACF  is  as  follows: 


Soldier 

Basic  Entitlement 

Total 

Program 

Contribution 

Minus  Contribution 

Kickers 

Entitlement 

VEAP 

2-Year 

$2,400 

$4,800 

-O- 

$ 7,200 

3-,  4- Year 

$2, 700 

$5,400 

-O- 

$ 8,100 

VEAP/ACF 

2-Year 

$2,400 

$4,800 

$ 8,000 

$15,200 

2+2+2  Year 

$2,400 

$4,800 

$12,900 

$20,100 

3- Year 

$2,700 

$5,400 

$12,000 

$20,100 

4- Year 

$2, 700 

$5,400 

$18,300 

$26,400 

GI  BILL 

W/O  Kickers 

2- Year 

$1,200 

$7,800 

$ 9,000 

2+2+2 

$1,200 

$7,800 

$ 9,000 

3- Year 

$1,200 

$9,600 

$10,800 

4- Year 

$1,200 

$9,600 

$10,800 

W/NewACF 

2-  Year 

$1,200 

$7,800 

$ 8,000 

$17,000 

2+2+2 

$1,200 

$7,800 

$12,000 

$21,000 

3-  Year 

$1,200 

$9,600 

$12,000 

$22,800 

4- Year 

$1,200 

$9,600 

$14,400 

$25,200 
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Cut  out  and  Save! 


Basic  entitlements  are  paid  in  36 
equal  monthly  amounts  for  a Veterans 
Administration  (VA)  approved  educa- 
tional program  pursued  on  a full  time 
basis  or  at  an  appropriately  reduced 
rate  for  less  than  full  time  enrollment. 
For  instance,  $300  a month  will  be 
paid  to  individuals  who  complete 
three  or  more  years  on  active  duty 
and  attend  school  on  a full-time  basis. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
month  for  72  months  will  be  paid  to 
individuals  who  complete  three  or 
more  years  on  active  duty  and  attend 
school  on  a half-time  basis. 


For  three  year  enlistments  the  basic 
entitlements  increase  from  $8,100 
under  the  Veterans  Educational  As- 
sistance Program  (VEAP)  to  $10,800 
under  the  New  GI  Bill.  New  ACF 
benefits  can  be  up  to  $400  per  month 
above  the  basic  entitlement  for  no 
more  than  36  full-time  academic 
months. 

Selected  Reserve 
Educational  Assistance 

The  Selected  Reserve  Educational 
Assistance  Program  will  be  enhanced 
by  the  New  GI  Bill.  It  will  provide  a 26 
percent  increase  over  Selected  Reserve 
Incentive  Program  for  a six  year  en- 
listment. The  increase  is  from  $4,000 
to  $5,040.  No  contribution  is  required 
for  Selected  Reserve  participation  in 
the  program.  There  are,  however, 
some  important  limitations.  For  ex- 
ample, reservists  can  use  the  educa- 
tional entitlements  only  towards  a VA 
approved  program  of  education  at  an 
institution  of  higher  learning.  In  add- 
ition, those  reservists  holding  an  bac- 
calaureate degree  or  an  equivalent 
course  of  study  are  not  eligible  for  the 
educational  assistance. 

Selected  reserve  eligibility 

Eligibility  for  this  program  is  ex- 
tended to  individuals  who  enlist,  re- 
enlist or  extend  an  enlistment  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  (United  States  Army 
Reserve  and  National  Guard]  for  a 


period  of  not  less  than  six  years  during 
the  period  from  July  1,  1985  to  June 
30,  1988.  In  the  case  of  nonprior  ser- 
vice enlistees,  individuals  must  have 
received  a high  school  diploma  or 
equivalency  certificate  prior  to  com- 
pleting Initial  Active  Duty  Training 
(IADTJ.  also,  individuals  must  have 
completed  180  days  of  service  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  and  IADT.  Reserve 
officers  are  also  eligible,  if  they  agree 
to  serve  in  the  Selected  Reserve  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  years  in 
addition  to  any  other  period  of  obli- 
gated service  in  the  Selected  Reserve 


and  meet  the  two  previous  require- 
ments. Selected  Reserve  members 
who  fail  to  participate  satisfactorily 
in  required  training  as  a member  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  during  the  per- 
iod of  service  that  established  eligi- 
bility may  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
or  to  refund  all  or  a portion  of  the 
entitlements  earned. 

USAR  basic  entitlements 
and  enrollment 

A total  of  $140  per  month  for  a 
maximum  of  36  academic  months  is 
paid  to  each  Selected  Reservist  who 
pursues  a VA  approved  educational 


program  on  a full-time  basis.  The  en- 
titlement is  reduced  to  $105  per  month 
for  three-quarters  time  attendance 
and  $70  per  month  to  half-time.  The 
total  entitlement  will  not  exceed 
$5,040. 

Enrollment  procedures  do  not  apply 
since  all  personnel  who  meet  the  ba- 
sic eligibility  requirements,  and  enlist, 
reenlist,  or  extend  an  enlistment  be- 
tween July  1,  1985  and  June  30,  1988 
are  automatically  enrolled. 

The  matrix  depicts  the  eligibility, 
enlistments,  benefits  and  enrollment 
criteria  for  RA  and  Selected  Reserve. 


Remember  that  although  educa- 
tional entitlements  are  similar  under 
the  current  VEAP  and  the  New  GI  Bill 
plus  New  Army  College  Fund  the 
eligibility  and  enrollment  procedures 
are  not. 

Now  is  the  time  to  become  familiar 
with  details  of  the  new  educational 
program  since  recruits  who  contract 
today  can  come  on  active  duty  in  the 
Regular  Army  after  the  July  1, 1985  ef- 
fective date  of  the  new  GI  Bill.  Addi- 
tional sources  of  information  on  the 
new  educational  program  are  your 
local  Army  guidance  counselors  and 
USAREC  Circular  621-1.  J 


School  Attendance 

Basic  Entitlements 

Number  of  Payments 

Monthly  Payment 

Full-Time 

$10,800 

O 

36 

— 

$300 

Half-Time 

$10,800 

O 

72 

= 

$150 
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ETS  decisions 


There  might  not  be  a return  ticket  waiting  for  the  soldier  who  leaves  the  Army. 
Reenlistment  requirements  have  stiffened,  and  the  Army’s  objective  for  prior-service 
enlistments  are  low,  often  preventing  the  soldier  who  changes  his  mind  from  return- 
ing to  active-duty.  (U.S.  Army  photo  by  Eric  Lundahl). 


by  Peggy  Flanigan 
USAREC,  Public  Affairs  Office 


Spec.  5 Ralph  Johnson,  Company 
A,  12th  Engineer  Battalion,  over- 
weight and  suffering  from  a knee  ail- 
ment, left  Germany  and  the  Army  in 
1981,  eager  to  take  off  the  uniform. 
Having  fully  recovered  from  the  knee 
injury,  slimmed  down,  and  tired  of 
routine  jobs,  Johnson  wants  to  return 
to  military  life.  He  can’t. 

Staff  Sgt.  Jim  Cawthorne,  a tanker 
with  the  2nd  Infantry  Division, 
marked  off  the  days  on  his  1982  short- 
timer’s  calendar  and  bragged  about 
the  life  he  planned  to  live  after  dis- 
charge. His  plans  didn’t  work  out,  and 
now  he  wants  to  reenlist.  He  can’t. 
He  has  an  Article  15  for  a minor  traf- 
fic offense,  illegal  backing,  in  his 
records. 

Sgt.  Thomas  Burke,  172nd  Infantry 
Brigade,  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska, 
dreamed  of  returning  to  his  native 
Alabama  when  he  became  eligible  for 
reenlistment  in  1984.  Now  unem- 
ployed in  Montgomery,  Burke  is  look- 
ing for  a prior-service  enlistment. 
Unwilling  to  accept  enlistment  in  a 
combat  arms  specialty,  Burke  prob- 
ably won’t  see  Army  life  again. 

Although  the  names  of  these  sol- 
diers are  fictitious,  their  stories  are 
real. 

Change  of  mind 

According  to  Army  officials,  about 
65,000  soldiers  eligible  for  reenlist- 
ment will  leave  the  Army  during  FY 
85.  Of  these  thousands,  many  will 
change  their  minds  during  months  to 
come  and  will  try  to  reenlist  as  prior- 
service  applicants.  Few  will  succeed. 

One  reason  why  many  of  these  ap- 
plicants will  be  denied  re-entry  into 
military  service  is  that  the  Army’s 
objective  for  prior-service  enlistments 
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are  usually  final 


is  low.  This  year,  the  Army’s  prior- 
service  manpower  needs  have  been 
trimmed  to  about  5,500.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  month  of  Fiscal  Year  1985, 
Army  recruiters  had  already  filled  al- 
most half  that  requirement. 

Prior  service  enlistment  requires 
the  applicant  to  enlist  in  his  former 
MOS  or  to  accept  a critically-needed 
skill,  usually  a combat-arms  specialty. 
The  Army’s  advice  to  the  fence-sitting 
soldier  is  to  think  carefully. 

Current  reenlistment  standards  are 
stiffer,  and  toda/s  test  score  require- 
ments will  exclude  ex-soldiers  who 
initially  entered  the  Army  with  low 
test  scores.  A single  Article  15,  though 
often  served  as  punishment  for  minor 
infractions,  may  preclude  prior-service 
enlistment.  Additionally,  because  the 
Army’s  career  ladder  has  been  built 
to  hold  only  the  best,  soldiers  who 
are  not  eligible  for  reenlistment  while 
on  duty  will  probably  not  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  returning  to  active 
duty  at  a later  time. 

High  ETS  rates 

Although  the  Army  warns  that  a 
soldier’s  choice  to  leave  the  service 
could  be  his  final  decision  on  a mili- 
tary career,  the  separation  rate  con- 
tinues to  be  high,  especially  among 
soldiers  returning  to  the  States  from 
Europe.  About  7,000  of  227,000  sol- 
diers assigned  to  European  units  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  for  separa- 
tion each  month. 

The  separation  rate  for  soldiers  as- 
signed to  European  commands  can  be 
traced  to  several  sources,  say  Army 
officials.  The  Army’s  practice  of 
assigning  first-termers  to  overseas 
activities  immediately  following  skill 
training,  making  those  soldiers  eligi- 
ble for  reenlistment  upon  completion 


of  the  tour,  accounts  for  a percentage 
of  the  attrition  rate.  Soldiers  who  have 
enlisted  under  educational  options 
and  have  completed  their  tours  are 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  their  bene- 
fits through  enrollment  in  stateside 
colleges  and  universities. 

Added  to  those  reasons,  one  Army 
official  suggests,  the  Army  is  enlisting 
the  brightest  people  to  operate  techni- 
cal, highly  sophisticated  equipment, 
hoping  that  this  equipment  and  exper- 
tise will  never  be  needed  on  another 
battleground.  Ironically,  this  highly 
motivated  individual  is  apt  to  become 
bored  in  a training  environment. 

Lt.  Col.  Merle  Lawter,  recruiting 
operations  officer  at  the  Army  Re- 
cruting  Command,  describes  the  situ- 
ation: “The  Army  is  a little  like  the  fire 
department. . . We  have  to  maintain  and 
polish  the  equipment,  hoping  never 
to  take  it  on  the  road,  yet  retaining 
our  expertise  at  ‘fighting  the  fire.’ 
Sometimes  a soldier  tires  of  keeping 
the  fire  engine  ready.  Fortunately, 
Army  training  programs  are  being 
strengthened  to  compensate  for  that 
soldier’s  interest,  innovation,  and 
motivation  toward  his  career.” 

Homesickness 

Reenlistment  officials  say  that  after 
a year  or  two  in  a foreign  country,  a 
form  of  homesickness  often  hits  a 
soldier  and  he  wants  to  return  to  the 
homeland.  His  perception  of  oppor- 
tunities available  to  him  back  in  the 
United  States  becomes  exaggerated, 
and  his  memory  of  the  good  life  back 
home  is  unrealistic.  Looking  for  a job 


from  such  a distance  is  almost  impos- 
sible, so  the  departing  soldier  finds 
himself  unemployed.  Sometimes  the 
green  grass  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  is  astroturf.  Unable  to  find 
meaningful  employment,  he  returns 
to  the  Army  recruiter  for  help. 

It  is  that  soldier  who  causes  the 
Army  concern.  Commander  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Command, 
Maj.  Gen.  J.  O.  Bradshaw,  speaking 
on  the  subject  of  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion, noted  that  the  Army  needs  the 
capable,  experienced  soldier  on  duty, 
but  often  loses  him  because  of  a tem- 
porarily negative  attitude  toward  the 
military. 

“Instead  of  evaluating  the  positive 
aspects  of  a foreign  tour,  taking  ad- 
vantage ot  travel  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities,” the  recruiting  chief  said, 
“the  young  soldier’s  thoughts  become 
tangled  with  wanting  to  go  home.  He 
makes  a regrettable  decision  to  leave. 
When  he  returns  to  apply  as  a prior- 
service  enlistee,  our  recruiters  are 
usually  not  able  to  help  him.” 

Pentagon  reenlistment  personnel, 
while  not  tracking  the  retention  rate 
of  prior-service  soldiers,  feel  it  is  pro- 
bably higher  than  that  of  soldiers  who 
were  never  separated.  Apparently, 
those  few  who  are  able  to  return  to 
military  service  usually  become  dedi- 
cated, career  soldiers.  J 
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Army  advertising 


Soldier 

becomes 

actress 

Story  & photo 
by  Spec.  4 Steven  Infanti 
Public  Affairs  Office 
Fort  Sill,  Okla. 


Oh,  those  infuriating  commercials! 

Most  viewers  hate  them,  especially 
when  they  interrupt  their  favorite 
television  show  advertising  “ring 
around  the  collar,”  “give  me  a lite,” 
“where’s  the  beef,”  to  name  just  a 
few. 

Up  to  last  year,  soldiers  portrayed 
in  Army  recruiting  commercials  were 
civilian  actors.  That  has  now  changed. 
January  saw  the  screening  of  the  first 
Army  commercial  featuring  a real  life 
soldier. 

Spec.  4 Loretta  Dicks  of  the  5th 
Platoon,  68th  Air  Traffic  Control 
Company,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  got  to  see 
what  the  other  side  of  the  television 
screen  was  all  about  when  asked  to 
star  in  a new  Army  recruiting  com- 
mercial. (See  “Image  and  Promise,” 
February’s  recruiter  JOURNAL). 

“It  was  a ‘Be  All  You  Can  Be’  com- 
mercial,” said  Loretta.  “The  Army 
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Spec  4.  Loretta  Dicks 


has  now  decided  to  film  their  com- 
mercials using  real  soldiers  instead 
of  models.” 

Loretta  stars  in  the  commercial 
“Visibility  Poor,”  which  aired  during 
Super  Bowl  pre-game  show.  It  was  not 
hard  for  her  to  play  the  role;  it’s  what 
Loretta  does  during  her  daily  job. 

The  24-year  old,  5-foot  5-inch  sol- 
dier said,  “I  played  the  role  of  an  air 
traffic  controller  guiding  a helicopter 
in  during  bad  weather.” 

Loretta  tried  out  for  the  role  in 
August  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.  “The  Army 
had  sent  a message  saying  they  were 
looking  for  an  air  traffic  controller 
below  the  rank  of  staff  sergeant  to 
do  the  commercial.” 

Although  the  commercial  was  a lot 
of  fun  to  do,  the  Greenville,  S.C. 
native  found  it  was  a disappointment 
in  some  areas.  “During  the  commer- 


cial, there’s  a helicopter  landing  dur- 
ing a severe  storm.  It’s  raining  and 
the  wind’s  blowing,  and  I’m  guiding 
the  helicopter  to  the  airfield.  It  really 
looked  dramatic.” 

The  actual  filming,  however,  wasn’t 
quite  that  way,  Loretta  explained. 

“It  was  a beautiful  sunny  day  out- 
side,” Loretta  said.  “There  wasn’t  a 
cloud  in  the  sky.  The  helicopter  hov- 
ered in  a hanger,  with  the  pilots  in- 
side, while  it  was  sprayed  with  water 
to  make  it  look  like  there  was  a storm 
going  on.  That  sequence  was  filmed 
in  one  day.  The  next  day  my  part  was 
shot. 

“My  set  was  a duplicate  of  the  ra- 
dar scopes  used  in  the  towers,”  Lor- 
etta said.  “I  was  supposed  to  look  in 
the  scopes  and  act  like  I was  guiding 
in  the  helicopter.  I thought  it  was 
rather  strange  at  the  time,  as  I didn’t 
have  anything  on  my  scope.” 

Loretta  has  been  asked  to  return  at 
a later  date  to  do  some  magazine  ads. 

Did  people  notice  the  first  showing 
of  the  commercial?  “Probably  not,” 
said  Loretta,  “it  aired  during  the  Super 
Bowl.” 
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Quit  smoking  tips 

Toss  those  ‘coffin  nails 9 aside 


by  Master  Sgt.  Derek  Scammell 
Editor,  recruiter  JOURNAL 


“Smoking  should  be  confined  to 
consenting  adults  in  private." 

“I  don’t  spit  in  your  face,  please 
don’t  blow  smoke  into  mine.” 

As  these  slogans  from  past  national 
anti-smoking  campaigns  suggest,  life 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for 
smokers  when  their  habit  clashes  with 
ever  more  outspoken  non-smokers. 
The  non-smokers  are  beyond  the  dirty 
look  stage  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
speak  sharply  on  planes,  buses  or  in 
restaurants  or  elevators.  Some  times, 
as  I’m  sure  you  have  witnessed,  the 
arguments  can  become  very  heated. 

More  and  more  it  is  becoming  il- 
legal for  smokers  to  light  up  in  public. 
There  is  only  a handful  of  states  that 
are  now  without  some  kind  of  smok- 
ing ban  in  public  places.  And  more 
bills  are  being  passed  each  year  to  ban 
smoking.  Some  states  such  as  Califor- 
nia placed  the  matter  in  the  ballot  box. 
The  results  introduced  many  new  re- 
strictions on  when  and  where  smokers 
can  light  up. 

Now  a further  study  done  by  the 
University  of  Texas  has  shown  that 
arsenic  found  in  tobacco  smoke  is  an 
active  carcinogen  (cancer  producing 
substance)  on  human  tissue. 

Not  only  do  those  “coffin  nails” 
contain  arsenic,  but  they  also  contain 
carbon  monoxide,  formaldehyde,  ben- 
zoprines  and  hydrogen  cyanide. 

Maybe  those  funny  looking  words 
don’t  mean  anything  to  you,  but  they 
all  spell  POISON. 

Giving  up  the  cigarette  habit  is  no 
easy  task,  but  it  can  be  done  if  one 
has  the  “will  power.” 

How  can  the  habit  be  broken? 

For  starters  no  one  has  a tried  and 
true  method  that  will  keep  you  off 
cigarettes  indefinitely.  But  there  are 
certain  strategies  you  can  use. 

One  method  is  called  “Contracting,” 
This  strategy  calls  for  you  to  pay 
someone  a certain  amount  of  money 


each  time  you  light  up  that  cigarette. 

Self-management  is  another  meth- 
od in  which  you  arrange  environmen- 
tal cues  that  cause  you  to  smoke. 

An  example  of  rearranging  the  cues 
is  don’t  sit  in  your  easy  chair,  and  stop 
drinking  that  favorite  beer  or  coffee. 

You  can  also  try  smoking  in  desig- 
nated areas  because  these  lack  the 
necessary  stimulation. 

Another  strategy  is  called  nicotine 
fading.  This  is  when  you  eliminate 
the  amount  of  cigarettes  you  smoke 
by  keeping  count  and-or  changing  the 
brand  to  a low-tar  nicotine  cigarette. 

Balancing  one’s  lifestyle  is  also  rec- 
ommended. Smoking  is  most  likely 
to  occur  when  a person  feels  stressed, 
overworked,  pressured  or  generally 
out  of  control. 

The  treatment  for  lifestyle  balanc- 
ing is  to  focus  on  the  “shoulds”  and 
"wants.” 

“Shoulds”  are  those  activities  that 
are  either  neutral  or  unpleasant  and 
which  we  feel  obligated  to  perform; 
and  “wants”  are  activities  which  are 
pleasurable. 


Consequently,  the  imbalance  occurs 
when  one’s  daily  activities  consist  of 
more  “shoulds”  than  “wants.” 

Many  people  think  that  because 
they  only  smoke  the  occasional  ciga- 
rette they  won’t  become  addicted. 

But  according  to  medical  authorities, 
that’s  the  way  the  average  smoker 
began. 

The  biggest  worry  members  of  the 
military  have  is  putting  on  weight 
when  they  quit  smoking.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  controlled  with  a sen- 
sible diet. 

While  trying  to  quit  smoking,  drink 
plenty  of  fluids  and  eat  fruit,  espe- 
cially during  the  first  24  hours. 

Eating  only  two  meals  a day  and 
eliminating  the  evening  meal  is  also 
suggested. 

By  following  these  steps  any  weight 
gain  should  be  kept  to  a minimum. 
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Inquiries  regarding  Diagnostic  Test  questions  and  answers 
maybe  addressed  to  USAREC,  Recruiting  Operations-Training, 
or  phone  AUTOVON 459-2772,  COMMERCIAL(312)  926-2772. 


APRIL  1985 


1 . The  publication  which  addresses  the  New  Educational  Assistance  Program 

Is: 

a.  USAREC  Circular  350-22  c.  USAREC  Circular  621  -1 

b.  USAREC  Circular  600-23  d.  USAREC  Circular  601  -21 

2.  To  be  eligible  for  the  Veteran’s  Educational  Assistance  Program,  a person 
must  enroll: 

a.  After  1 July  1 985. 

b.  Before  1 July  1985. 

c.  On  or  after  1 July  1985  through  30  June  1988. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

3.  The  New  Gl  Bill  consists  of  three  parts.  They  are:  basic for  en- 
listees In  the  Regular  Army;  additional  for  RA  enlistees  meet- 
ing test  category  and  critical  skill  provisions,  and  basic for  en- 

listees In  the  selected  Reserve. 

a.  Benefits,  benefits,  benefits 

b.  Entitlements,  benefits,  benefits 

c.  Benefits,  Entitlements,  benefits 

d.  Entitlements,  educational  assistance,  entitlements 

e.  Entitlements,  entitlements,  entitlements 

4.  Who  is  eligible  for  entitlements  under  the  new  Gl  Bill? 

a.  All  nonprior  service  persons  entering  active  duty,  with  regular  service,  on 
or  after  1 July  1985  through  30  June  1988,  and  all  persons  enlisting,  reen- 
listing,  or  extending  their  period  of  service  for  no  less  than  6 years  with  the 
Selected  Reserve  on  or  after  1 July  1 1985  through  30  June  1988. 

b.  Alt  nonprior  service,  high  school  diploma  graduates  entering  active  duty 
on  or  after  1 July  1 985  through  30  June  1 988,  and  all  nonprior  service  en- 
listing In  the  Reserves. 

c.  Only  Mil  A high  school  diploma  graduates  enlisting  on  or  after  1 July  1 985 
through  30  June  1 988  for  a critical  skill  are  eligible  for  entitlements  under 
the  New  Gl  Bill. 

d.  All  persons  entering  active  duty  on  or  after  1 July  1 985  through  30  June 
1988  who  have  not  received  a baccalaureate  degree,  and  all  nonprlor  ser- 
vice personnel  enlisting  in  the  Selected  Reserve  fora  period  of  no  less  than  6 
years. 

5.  In  accordance  with  the  new  legislation  for  educational  assistance,  under 
what  provisions  may  an  Individual  utilize  both  the  Loan  Repayment  Pro- 
gram (LRP)  and  the  entitlements  of  the  New  Gl  Bill? 

a.  An  Individual  may  utilize  both  LRP  and  the  New  Gl  Bill  at  any  time  after 
completion  of  IA0T. 

b.  Under  the  new  legislation,  an  Individual  cannot  utilize  both  programs. 

c.  Under  the  new  legislation,  an  Individual  may  utilize  both  programs  simul- 
taneously, provided  he  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  entitlements. 

d.  The  new  legislation  permits  utilization  of  both  programs.  However,  an  in- 
dividual may  not  use  them  at  the  same  time;  he  must  reenllst  for  a period 
commensurate  with  his  Initial  enlistment. 

6.  To  be  enrolled  In  the  New  Gl  Bill  for  Regular  Army  enlistees,  a person  must: 

a.  Submit  a DA  Form  3685  to  their  servicing  finance  office. 

b.  Complete  part  I,  DO  Form  2057,  at  the  Guidance  Counselor  shop. 

c.  Agree  to  have  $1 00  a month  deducted  from  their  pay  for  the  first  1 2 full 
months  of  active  duty. 

d.  Go  to  education  center  and  have  a file  created. 

7.  Individuals  who  have  agreed  to  enroll  in  the  New  Gl  Bill  will  have 

deducted  from  their  pay  for  the  first  months  of  active  duty. 

a.  $125,  18  b.  $100,  18  c.  $100,  24  d.  $100,  12 

8.  What  are  the  procedures  one  must  take  to  make  a lump  sum  payment? 

a.  Request  the  total  amount  to  be  deducted  from  your  next  month’s  pay. 

b.  Present  certified  check  or  money  order  to  the  finance  officer. 

c.  There  are  no  provisions  for  lump  sum  payment. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

9.  What  action  must  an  individual  take  to  disenroll  from  the  New  Gl  Bill? 

a.  Initiate  a stop  payment  action  through  his  Commander. 

b.  Complete  Part  II,  DD  Form  2057-X,  at  reception  station. 

c.  Complete  DA  Form  3685  at  the  servicing  finance  office. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 


10.  When  may  an  individual  disenroll  from  the  New  Gl  Bill? 

a.  Any  time  he  wants  during  initial  enlistment. 

b.  During  In-processing  at  reception  station. 

c.  When  he  arrives  at  his  first  duty  station. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

11.  If  an  individual  declines  enrollment  In  the  New  Gl  Bill: 

a.  He  may  enroll  at  any  time  during  his  initial  enlistment. 

b.  He  may  enroll  any  time  within  the  first  12  months  of  his  enlistment. 

c.  He  will  not  be  afforded  another  opportunity  to  enroll. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

12.  What  action  must  be  taken  for  an  individual  to  receive  a refund  of  money 
which  has  been  deducted  from  his  pay? 

a.  Submit  SF  Form  1164  thru  command  channels  to  HQDA. 

b.  Contact  servicing  education  center. 

c.  Contact  servicing  finance  office  for  refund. 

d.  There  is  no  provision  for  a refund. 

1 3.  RA  enlistees  are  entitled  to a month  for  a VA-approved  educa- 

tional program  pursued  on  a fulltime  basis  for  up  to  38  academic  months  for 
an  individual  who  has  served  or  more  years  on  active  duty. 

a.  $450  b.  $350  c.  $300  d.  $250 

1 4.  To  be  eligible  forthe  New  Gl  Billand  the  New  Army  College  Fund,  an  Individ- 
ual must: 

a.  Achieve  31  on  the  ASVAB  and  enlist  for  4 years  in  a critical  skill. 

b.  Be  TC  l-IIIA,  possess  a high  school  diploma,  and  enlist  for  a critical  skill 
under  ACF. 

c.  Have  at  least  a GED,  achieve  50  on  the  ASVAB,  and  enlist  for  ACF. 

d.  Enlist  for  4 years  for  a specific  MOS. 

15.  Total  benefits  undertheNewGI  Bill  plus  ACFfora4-yearenlistmentareupto 

$ 

a.  $20,100  b.  $21,400  c.  $25,200  d.  $26,400 

16.  Individuals  discharged  underthe  Trainee  Discharge  Program  (TOP),  the  Ex- 
peditious Discharge  Program  (EDP),  aid  the  Existed  Priorto Servtce(EPTS) 
Program  will  receive  educational  entitlements  commensurate  to  the  period 
of  time  in  which  they  spent  on  active  duty. 

a.  True  b.  False 

17.  To  be  eligible  forthe  Selected  Reserve  Gl  Bill,  an  individual  must  enlist,  re- 
enlist, or  extend  an  enlistment  in  the  Selected  Reserve  for  a period  of  not 
less  than  6 years  during  the  period  of  1 July  1985  to  30  June  1988. 

a.  True  b.  False 

18.  What  are  the  enrollment  procedures  for  the  Selected  Reserve  Gl  Bill? 

a.  Agree  to  have  $1 00  a month  deducted  from  their  pay. 

b.  Submit  a DA  Form  3685  to  their  servicing  finance  office. 

c.  Only  meet  eligibility  criteria,  since  it  is  a noncontributory  program. 

d.  Contact  the  Veteran’s  Administration  to  Initiate  an  education  fund. 

1 9.  What  is  the  minimum  monthly  deduction  required  bythe  service  memberfor 
the  Selected  Reserve  Gl  Bill? 

a.  $10  per  month.  c.  $10O  per  month. 

b.  $50  per  month.  d.  No  deduction  required. 

20.  The  Selected  Reserve  Gl  Bill  entitles  Individuals  enrolled  in  a VA-approved 

program  educational  assistance  of  $ per  month  for  full  time  at- 
tendance, $ for  three-quarters  attendance,  and  $ 

for  halftime  attendance,  for  up  to  a maximum  of  $ for 

academic  months. 

a.  300,  250,  100,  5400,  24  c.  140,  105,  70,  5400,  24 

b.  300,  250,  100,  5040,  36  d.  140,  105,  70,  5040,  36 

21 . To  be  eligible  to  utilize  entitlements  of  the  Selected  Reserve  Gl  Bill,  an  indi- 
vidual must: 

a.  Possess  a high  school  diploma  or  an  equivalency  prior  to  completion  of 
IADT,  if  non  prior  service. 

b.  Complete  180  days  service  and  IADT. 

c.  Be  working  on  an  undergraduate  degree. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 
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22.  A soldier  attending  a VA-approved  educational  program,  while  on  active 
duty,  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of: 

a.  Tuition  and  fees,  or  the  basic  benefit  amount  whichever  is  less. 

b.  $250  per  month. 

c.  $300  per  month. 

d.  $140  per  month. 


23.  To  utilize  entitlements  under  the  New  Gl  Bill,  while  on  active  duty,  an  Indi- 
vidual must  complete  a minimum  of months  of  their  Initial  en- 

listment. 

a.  12  b.  20  c.  24  d.  30 


24.  Recruiters  mutt  be  able  to  discuss  and/or  explain  the  New  Gl  Bill  and  the 
New  Army  College  Fund  to: 

a.  DEP  scheduled  to  go  on  active  duty  after  1 July  1905. 

b.  DEP  scheduled  to  go  on  active  duty  prior  to  1 July  1985. 

c.  All  new  prospects. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

25.  Guidanoe  Counselors  must  ensure  that  all  personsentering  active  duty  prior 
to  1 July  1 985  complete  and  understand  the  provisions  of: 

a.  Part  I,  DD  Form  2057-X  c.  USAREC  For  880. 

b.  DA  Form  3288-56R.  d.  None  of  the  above. 

26.  Guidance  Counselors  m ust  ensure  that  all  persons  entering  active  duty  on  or 
after  1 July  1985  complete  and  understand  the  provisions  of: 

a.  Part  I,  DD  Form  2057-X.  c.  USAREC  Form  680. 

b.  DA  Form  3286-56R.  d.  None  of  the  above. 
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d - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  3-3). 

Planning  Guide;  USAREC  FM  200  series  and  Prospect  Data  Record 
File;  School  Folders;  LRL;  Mission  Boxes;  Recruiter  Work  Plan; 
TTE  booklet  (for  new  recruiters)  - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  3- 
3c). 

REACT  • (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  4-1  d). 
b - (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para4-6h). 
d - (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Figure  4-1  page  4-6). 
c - (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Figure  1 5-4  page  1 5-1 1 ). 
b • (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  1 5-3). 
a - (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  1 5-5a). 

1 week  - (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  appendix  C para  C-3). 
b - (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  1 2-2a). 

High  School  Diploma  Graduate,  Male;  High  School  Senior,  Male; 
High  School  Diploma  Graduate  and  Senior,  Female  - (USAREC 
Reg  350-6,  para  6-4a). 


1 2.  Reliability  • (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  6-7 c). 

1 3.  c - (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  6-Ba). 

1 4.  b • (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  6-1 6a). 

15.  Three  - (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  6-7 a). 

1 6.  a - True  (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  B-2e(5)  and  B-2f(1 )). 

1 7.  b - False  (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  8-2a). 

18.  a -True  (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para10-3a). 

19.  c-  (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  9-7  a<1)). 

20.  a • (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  9-4a). 

21.  a -(USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  11  -16b). 

22.  c • (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  1 1 -1 6b). 

23.  a • (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  1 5-1 2). 

24.  b - (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  appendix  C,  para  C-1  b). 

25.  Planning  Guide,  200  card  series  and  Prospect  Data  Record  File, 
LRL,  School  Folders,  Recruiter  Work  Plan  (PMS)  - (USAREC  Reg 
350-6,  para3-2c). 


Training  Tips 

Inquiries  regarding  Training  Tips  may  be  addressed  to 
USAREC  Recruiting  O per ations-T raining  ATTN:  Master  Sgt 
T.  lasimone,  or  phone  AUTOVON  459-2772,  COMMERCIAL 
(312)  926-2772. 


. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  has  taken  the  position 
that  recruiters  have  a moral  and  ethical  obligation  to  in- 
form all  prospects  of  the  new  Gl  Bill.  Realizing  that  now 
you  are  totally  confused  and  are  saying  to  yourself 
“WOW,  what  exactly  am  I suppose  to  be  telling  every- 
one!” Let’s  slow  down  and  take  it  step-by-step. 

Generally  speaking,  recruiters  do  not  know  exactly 
when  applicants  will  access;  however,  we  all  know  that 
“we”,  as  recruiters,  have  a sixth  sense.  We  know  who 
wants  to  enlist  “NOW’  and  who  wants  to  enlist  “LATER”. 
For  those  who  express  a strong  interest  to  enlist  now 
(through  June  30  85),  you  must  explain  exactly  what  the 
New  Gl  Bill  is  and  how  it  works. 

The  following  ideas  are  to  help  enhance  your  sales 
presentation  when  discussing  VEAP  or  the  new  Gl  Bill. 


VEAP&ACF 

VEAP  does  not  pay  as  much  dollar  values  as  the 

new  Gl  Bill: 

• Although  VEAP  does  not  pay  a§  much  it  allows  the 
service  member  more  flexibility  with  the  amount 
of  monthly  contributions  ($25  - $100). 

• VEAP  also  allows  the  service  member  an  opportun- 
ity to  make  a lump  sum  payment  at  any  time  during 
their  enlistment. 

• Service  members  may  increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  contribution  any  time  he 
wants. 

• Service  members  may  disenroll  from  the  program 
any  time  they  so  desire. 


New  GI  Bill  & New  ACF 

The  New  GI  Bill  pays  less  total  dollar  values  than 

VEAP: 

• NO!  the  New  GI  Bill  actually  pays  more  as  the  ser- 
vice member  only  pays  a $1200  total. 

A deduction  of  $100  is  a lot  of  money: 

• Yes  $100  a month  is  a lot  of  money,  but  when  you 
look  at  what  you  will  be  getting  for  a total  invest- 
ment of  only  $1200,  that’s  a big  return.  What  I’m 
saying  is  that  by  having  $100  a month  for  12  months 
deducted  from  your  pay  you  will  be  getting  $24,000 
($24,000  — total  benefit  of  a 4 year  enlistment  less 
service  members  $1,200  deduction)  tax  free  for 
your  education. 

• VEAP  participants  may  request  full  refund  of 
money. 

• The  amount  of  the  educational  check  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  payroll  contributions  the  service 
member  has  made,  if  less  than  36. 

$2700  is  a lot  of  money: 

• Yes  $2700  is  a lot  of  money,  but  when  you  look  at 
what  you  will  be  getting  in  return  for  your  invest- 
ment, and  the  flexibility  the  program  provides, 
you  cannot  go  wrong.  By  having  $2700  deducted 
from  your  pay  over  the  period  of  your  enlistment 
you  will  have  an  additional  $23,700  ($23,700 
equals  a total  benefit  of  a 4 year  enlistment  less 
service  members  $2700  deduction)  tax  free  for 
your  education. 

VEAP  Will  not  be  offered  after  June  30,  1985: 

• Although  service  members  may  continue  to  earn 
VEAP  entitlements  after  June  30,  1985,  the  first 
payment  MUST  be  made  before  July  1,  1985. 

• You  could  think  of  it  as  an  insurance  policy  for 
your  educational  goals  while  you  are  young  and 
your  financial  commitments  are  at  a minimum. 

Deductions  are  non-refundable: 

• There  will  be  a greater  probability  of  pursuing 
some  form  of  higher  education  which  will  make 
you  more  competitive  when  seeking  civilian  em- 
ployment. 

• Service  members  may  start  using  their  GI  Bill  en- 
titlements after  completion  of  24  months  of  their 
initial  enlistment,  which  will  also  make  them  com- 
petitive for  promotions  - and  promotions  mean 
more  money. 

• People  who  have  problems  saving  money  will  find 
the  non-refundability  a plus,  as  it  will  instill  a 
sense  of  discipline  and  commitment  to  continue 
their  education. 

Opportunity  knocks  but  once! 

• Having  only  one  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
the  program  will  cause  many  individuals  to  serious- 


ly plan  their  educational  future  since  this  will  be 
their  only  chance  to  participate  in  the  program. 

• Although  individuals  must  make  their  decision  at 
the  reception  station  during  their  education  briefing, 
they  will  have  the  time  spent  in  the  DEP  to  be 
thinking  about  and  discussing  with  their  parents, 
their  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  parti- 
cipate. 

Now  you  are  thinking  “OK,  I can  handle  that,  but  what 
about  my  people  already  in  the  DEP”.  That’s  easy  too! 
For  those  scheduled  to  leave  or  access  before  July  1, 
1985,  you  must  counsel  them  on  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  changed  the  educational  program  for  new  enlistees. 
However,  they  will  still  be  eligible  for  VEAP  provided 
that  they  are  enrolled  and  have  made  their  first  payment 
by  June  30,  1985.  Recruiters  must  become  familiar  with 
the  provisions  of  USAREC  Form  860  as  shown  in  Appen- 
dix C,  USAREC  Circular  621-1. 

Individuals  scheduled  to  leave  or  access  on  and  after 
July  1, 1985,  must  be  counseled  also.  However,  what  you 
must  tell  them  is  that  Congress  has  changed  the  educa- 
tional program  available  to  new  enlistees  entering  active 
duty  on  July  1, 1985,  then  explain  exactly  how  the  New 
GI  Bill  works  and  just  how  it  will  affect  them. 

If  your  DEP  has  enlisted,  or  is  qualified  for  the  Army 
College  Fund  then  you  must  also  explain  the  New  Army 
College  Fund  program.  Many  people  will  be  just  as 
happy  with  the  New  GI  Bill  as  with  VEAP.  However,  be 
prepared  for  some  objections  and  the  possibility  of 
having  to  resell  your  DEP  on  the  new  programs.  Regard- 
less of  who  you  talk  to,  they  are  going  to  have  questions. 
Remember  that  when  discussing  both  programs  (VEAP 
and  GI  Bill)  be  sure  not  to  present  one  in  a more  positive 
manner  than  the  other.  Think  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  programs  as  a trade-off. 

In  April  all  JOIN  sites  will  receive  video  on  the  New  GI 
Bill  plus  the  New  Army  College  Fund.  Recruiting  Sta- 
tions will  receive  an  overview  of  the  basic  new  GI  Bill 
and  an  overview  of  the  New  GI  Bill  plus  the  New  Army 
College  Fund  to  be  used  during  the  sales  presentation,  if 
education  is  a dominant  buying  motive;  a segment  on  the 
basic  New  GI  Bill  which  will  explain  all  aspects  of  the 
program  to  be  shown  to  all  enlistees  accessing  after  June 
30, 1985,  and  a short  segment  which  explains  the  24-2+2 
program.  Guidance  Counselors  will  receive  the  same 
video  segments  plus  short  segments  on  each  of  the  New 
Army  College  Fund  enlistment  options  (2  Year,  2+2+2,  3 
Year,  and  4 Year). 

These  tips  are  only  suggestions,  there  are  certainly 
many  more  ideas  that  you  may  apply  during  your  sales 
presentation.  However,  the  best  suggestion  and  most  im- 
portant is  knowing  your  product  and  being  prepared  to 
discuss  all  programs  with  your  prospects.  5? 
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Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training  pays  off  during  a realistic  FTX.  (Photo  by  Master  Sgt.  Derek  Scam  me  II). 


Training  pays  off! 

WOFT  opened  to  Army  Reserves 


The  Recruiting  Command  describes 
the  warrant  officer  flight  training  pro- 
gram as  one  of  the  most  physically  de- 
manding, mentally  exacting  and  emo- 
tionally draining  educations  a person 
can  experience.  It’s  also  one  of  the 
most  exciting,  rewarding  challenges 
in  today’s  Army. 

Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training,  an 
established  Regular  Army  program, 
was  opened  to  Army  Reserve  appli- 
cants at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1985.  For  the  reservist,  the  program 
presents  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
expensive  art  of  flying  while  obtain- 
ing the  famed  expertise  of  Army  pilots. 

The  first  step  in  applying  for  War- 
rant Officer  Flight  Training  is  to  com- 
plete the  Flight  Aptitude  Selection 
Test  (FAST-R)  with  a score  of  90  or 
higher,  meet  the  Army’s  physical  stan- 
dards for  flying  duty,  and  receive  a 
favorable  recommendation  from  an 
interview  conducted  by  a field-grade 

April  1985 


Army  aviator. 

Then,  the  applicant  must  score  at 
least  110  on  the  general  technical 
(GT)  aptitude  area  of  the  Army  Class- 
ification Battery  or  the  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB). 
An  age  restriction  of  19  to  2772  years 
of  age  applies  to  this  Reserve  pro- 
gram, and  the  applicant  must  accept  a 
four-year  service  obligation  upon  grad- 
uation. 

The  applicant  who  qualifies  for 
Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training  will 
be  assigned  to  eight  weeks  of  basic 
training  at  the  Army  Aviation  Center, 
Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  and  six  weeks 
of  the  Warrant  Officer  Candidate  Mil- 
itary Development  Course.  That  train- 
ing will  be  followed  by  $100,000  worth 
of  flight  instruction--36  weeks  con- 
sisting of  175  hours  in  an  aircraft  and 
40  hours  in  a flight  simulator. 

Candidates  at  the  school  train  on 
the  UH-1H  (Huey)  helicopter,  the  nu- 


cleus of  the  Army  air  fleet,  and  grad- 
uate as  skilled  pilots  and  warrant  of- 
ficers. As  part  of  their  training,  stu- 
dents are  taught  such  techniques  as 
hiding  the  big  10,000-pound  bird  in  a 
tree  and  how  to  sneak  through  total 
darkness  to  find  a target.  They  learn 
to  find  their  way  back  home  through 
storm  winds-without  leaving  the 
ground,  using  the  school’s  computer- 
ized flight  simulators. 

In  191 1 , the  Army’s  air  strength  was 
one  pilot  and  one  plane.  To  man  to- 
day’s flying  fleet  of  over  8,500  aircraft, 
it  takes  more  than  a desire  to  fly. 
It  requires  the  strength  to  lead,  the 
composure  to  keep  cool  under  pres- 
sure and  the  overwhelming  drive  to 
succeed.  Although  the  price  tag  of  the 
training  is  high,  the  Army  cannot 
measure  the  worth  of  the  individual 
who  completes  the  course  to  become 
an  Army  aviator.  T 
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